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Free speech 


The Labour Campaign for Free 
Speech has postponed its next 
meeting again, from April 24 to 
May 29, citing “diary clashes” - fair 
enough, if a little disappointing. Even 
more disappointing, I thought, was 
the agenda item (and I can no longer 
find the agenda on the website) on 
the discussion over a difference 
of opinion revealed at the opening 
conference in February. 

This was regarding the ‘Charter 
for Free Speech’, item one. This 
reads, at the moment, in full: 

“Without free speech and a free 
press there can be no democracy 

“We stand for unrestricted 
freedom of speech and publication. 
Open debate and the right to question 
ideas, conventions, rules and 
laws are fundamental democratic 
rights. We oppose any form of 
blasphemy laws - religious or 
political. The concentration of media 
ownership in the hands of a few 
billionaire proprietors undermines 
free journalism. We support the 
development of an _ alternative 
and labour movement media not 
beholden to a handful of individuals. 
Free speech is not an absolute right. 
It does not include the right to ‘shout 
fire in a crowded theatre’ (Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Schenck v 
United States [1919]). Free speech 
doesn’t, for example, include 
the right to incite racial hatred or 
advocate the harm of others because 
of their protected characteristics 
(race, disability, sexual orientation, 
gender, etc).” 

On the face of it this may look 
pretty unexceptionable; after all, 
inciting racial hatred or advocating 
the harm of others is illegal anyway. 
But, in the discussion, from the start, 
it was clear that this was actually 
meant to be a motion against free 
speech - for fascists. 

I found the agenda item 
disappointing, because it indicated 
that there were to be two opening 
contributions of 10 minutes each, 
followed by a mere 25 minutes 
of discussion - some of which, I 
assume, would include responses 
from the opening speakers. Previous 
to the expected meeting of April 24, I 
decided I’d get my thoughts together 
in case I got a chance to put in my 
two penn’orth. Clearly anyway it 


would be likely to be two minutes 
worth too, if I was lucky. 

This discussion, I would have 
thought, was pretty foundational to 
a free speech campaign - worth a 
more lengthy debate surely. There 
are clearly major, and some heated, 
differences of opinion on the matter. 

The ‘Charter for Free Speech’ has 
six items, as listed on the website. 
The first is for free speech and a free 
press and the second for an end to 
state and corporate secrecy. These 
two are presumably demands on the 
state, on the government. The third 
is against the International Holocaust 
Remembrance Alliance definition 
and presumably addressed to the 
state, local government, educational 
establishments and, of course, the 
Labour Party. 

We then have the call for 
free discussion and enquiry in 
universities, colleges and schools - 
demands again on the government 
plus educational authorities. Then 
freedom of speech and democracy 
in the Labour movement - aimed 
at unions and, not least, the Labour 
Party. At number six we have: “If 
free speech doesn’t include the right 
to offend, itis meaningless”, aimed at 
all of the above. All of the demands, 
as far as I can see, are demands on 
the government and others who 
claim authority over us - the Labour 
Party, universities and so on. 

But then in number one we have 
the introduction of a caveat - why? 
On the face of it there is nothing 
extra or new said. For obvious and 
already legal limits on free speech 
- eg, to advocate harm - these two 
sentences seem entirely superfluous. 

But that was not how it was 
presented in February, no: this is 
to curb the free speech of fascists! 
There were cries of “No pasaran” 
(from veterans of the Spanish civil 
war?) and demands that ‘If you 
cannot convince a fascist, acquaint 
his head with the pavement’. One 
might wonder if there are any fascists 
alive and out of hospital in some UK 
towns. I would suggest that this was 
posturing, not serious politics, and 
childishly annoying. 

So who are these demands made 
on? Are we to ask the Johnson 
government to acquaint heads with 
pavements? Probably not, we are 
just demanding of him and other 
authorities that they put an end to the 
free speech of fascists. In the context 
of the charter and all the rest of the 
demands, what other interpretation 
can we put on it? 

And suppose that he, and they, 
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acquiesce to our demand: will 
fascists disappear? They might 
become invisible to all but a few 
cognoscenti (and the police, of 
course). They will be forced to 
burrow deeper underground on 
social media - something they seem 
to be adept at. But at least we won’t 
have to argue with them. 

But what if the government goes 
further? Suppose they decide to take 
away free speech from extremists? 
Extremists like anti-Zionists - sorry, 
I mean anti-Semites. If we make 
this sort of demand on the powers- 
that-be, where will this creeping 
censorship end? 

We can picket meetings, we can 
counter marches and protests, but, 
in the context of the charter, are we 
saying that fascists can’t meet and 
can’t march in demonstrations? By 
law? 

So it seems, on the one hand, that 
we are making a series of valiant 
demands - for freedom! But, on the 
other hand, sorry, we just want to 
pull back a bit. 

Jim Nelson 
email 


Not voting 


I am a Labour Party member, but I 
will not be voting for the Labour 
candidates for Harlow district 
council, Essex county council and 
the police and fire commissioner on 
May 6. None of the candidates in 
my ward have publicly or privately 
expressed support for either the 
restoration of the whip to Jeremy 
Corbyn or the re-establishment of 
democracy and free speech within 
the party. 

The statement made by Jeremy 
Corbyn in response to the report on 
anti-Semitism in the Labour Party 
was not anti-Semitic or Judeophobic. 
It was fair comment. However, I am 
not allowed to discuss this matter in 
meetings of my local Labour Party. I 
am not allowed to put a motion of no 
confidence in the general secretary to 
my local Labour Party. I am not even 
allowed to put a motion stating that 
that the membership has the right to 
discuss possible violations of due 
process and/or legality by the party 
apparatus. 

Labour denies its membership 
the right to legitimate free speech 
and democratic decision-making. 
It cannot claim to stand for these 
principles in the external world, 
when it opposes them internally. 
I would vote for Labour Party 
candidates for public office who 
explicitly defended these principles. 
None of the candidates in Harlow 
have done so. 

I cannot endorse those who do not 
defend free speech and democracy 
in our party, and therefore I will be 
writing “Reinstate Jeremy Corbyn 
now!” on my ballot papers. 

John Wake 
Harlow 


Anti-Zionism 
Looking at the situation from the 
west coast of North America, I am 
puzzled by the failure of UK leftists 
to take the anti-racist fight to the 
defenders of apartheid Israel. I 
recall coming across a group called 
Lazir - Labour Against Zionist 
Islamophobic Racism - but I think 
that most of the anti-Zionist left was 
afraid to be associated with them! 
By the way, I’m a person of 
Jewish ethnicity, but I don’t identify 
as a ‘Jew’, because that word has too 
much baggage. 
Aaron Aarons 
California 


Defend China 


Foppe de Haan is determined to 
press his point about alleged Uyghur 
oppression in Xinjiang. But after 


one article on the issue (“Examining 
underlying issues’, April 1) and 
now a follow-up letter (April 22), 
his confusion only seems to be 
deepening. 

De Haan says in his letter that “we 
should treat with due seriousness the 
fact that something is happening” in 
Xinjiang. I agree - except it’s unclear 
what that “something” is. While he 
criticises the Chinese Communist 
Party on a number of grounds, none 
of them quite adds up. He believes 
that the CCP’s “productivist” 
emphasis on “proletarianisation 
and productivity growth” has 
something to do with anti-Uyghur 
discrimination, yet since when have 
Marxists seen anything problematic 
about the efforts of a workers’ state 
to boost labour productivity? 

He says that China represses 
minorities because it’s an 
“imperialist state’. Yet any real 
Marxist will take exception to such 
a description, since imperialism 1s 
exclusively a capitalist attribute. 
He accuses Being of “actively 
maintain[ing] cultural barriers 
and separation” that undermine 
Xinjiang’s Uyghur population, while 
complaining in the same breath that 
it has “tried to solve the so-called 
problem of ‘underdevelopment’ by 
encouraging and rewarding some 
10 million Han Chinese to migrate 
there”. But migration is the opposite 
of separatism, since the effect is to 
bring different groups into contact 
with one another, so that they can’t 
help but communicate and exchange 
ideas. 

Finally, de Haan blames 
government-sponsored Han 
migration for the rise of ethnic 
friction in Xinjiang. But this 1s 
misleading as well, since it assumes 
that mixing and mingling different 
ethnicities can only lead to trouble 
and strife, which is both pessimistic 
and reactionary. 

The result is confusion on top of 
confusion. So let’s get a few things 
straight. To wit: 

@ Chinais still a workers’ state, albeit 
of a highly deformed and attenuated 
type, due to its burgeoning private 
sector. 

@ As such, it merits unconditional 
defence against imperialism, just as 
the Soviet Union did during World 
War II. 

M@ This doesn’t mean that Marxists 
should turn a blind eye toward ethno- 
religious discrimination for fear that 
it might embarrass the CCP. On the 
contrary, it means that we should be 
the first to defend the Uyghurs and 
other minorities - not in order to 
undermine Chinese socialism, but 
in order to strengthen what little of 
it remains. 

@ But Marxists should also be the 
first to defend the right of Chinese 
citizens to settle wherever they wish, 
regardless of whether it’s in Xinjiang 
or some other locale. 

M By the same token, we should 
give no quarter to xenophobia, 
religious fundamentalism or other 
such reactionary ideologies. And 
we should never lend the slightest 
respectability to US charges of 
‘genocide’ and the like that have no 
basis in fact. 

This is why I took umbrage 
with de Haan’s article in the first 
place - because it cited anti-Chinese 
propaganda that was absurd on 
its face and because it relied on 
discredited sources, such as the 
German ultra-rightist, Adrian Zenz. 
Even though Zenz is the man 
who single-handedly invented the 
anti-Chinese genocide campaign, 
de Haan holds out the possibility in 
his letter that his research may still 
prove “useful”, even though he’s 
“an ideologue who distorts his own 
findings”. Perhaps. But that means 


we should handle his findings with 
special care - something that de Haan 
has so far failed to do. 

Summing up, it’s not Han 
migration that is causing discord 
in Xinjiang. Rather it’s Stalinism, 
nationalism, plus western 
intelligence agencies like the CIA 
and the National Endowment for 
Democracy that are trying to take 
advantage of the CCP’s political 
weakness in order to further the goal 
of dismembering the Chinese state. 
Daniel Lazare 
New York 


Reunification? 


After 18 years as an elected member 
of the legislative assembly for 
Northern Ireland, six years as leader 
of the Democratic Unionist Party 
and one year as joint first minister, 
Arlene Foster’s political future is 
now in question. 

When 75% of the elected party 
members called for a vote of no 
confidence in her leadership, she 
resigned on April 28. The new 
leader of the party is to be elected 
in May and Foster’s position as first 
minister will finish in June, as we 
head towards the assembly summer 
recess. An opportunity will then 
exist for the new leader to enter 
into dialogue with Sinn Féin, which 
also holds the joint position of first 
minister, about how to proceed. That 
is, 1f the DUP decides to continue 
with its current role within assembly, 
which seems unclear. 

There have been many scandals 
during the six years of Foster’s 
leadership of the DUP, but previously 
not one of them was enough to call 
her leadership into question. We 
had the renewable heating initiative 
(RHI), which was seen by many as 
a malfeasance in public office - or 
possibly corruption, when public 
subsidies of millions of pounds were 
given to private individuals and 
companies as part of a renewable 
energy programme. The social 
investment fund also saw millions 
of pounds go directly to community 
groups and individuals, who many 
felt were just conduits for money to 
enter into the republican and loyalist 
paramilitary and political grassroots. 
Jobs for the boys and girls to 
‘help secure peace’ - by bribing 
paramilitaries? 

More recently, Arlene Foster 
seemed to finally endorse the 
Irish Language Act. The DUP had 
for years refused to finance and 
subsidise an act that would allow the 
native indigenous language to hold 
the same position within society 
as that of the coloniser English 
language. This may have upset hard- 
line anti-Irish unionists both within 
and without the party. 

When the DUP voted alongside 
the Conservative Party to endorse a 
Brexit strategy that would remove 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
from the European Union, some 
members said any deal was welcome 
that removed Britain and Northern 
Ireland in its entirety from the 
European Union. The result of the 
deal between Boris Johnson and 
the EU has ushered in the Northern 
Ireland protocol. This has placed 
customs checks for some goods 
between Britain and Northern 
Ireland in the Irish Sea (and not on 
the island of Ireland, which is seen 
as one integral body for customs 
purposes and still resides within the 
European Union single market as a 
special case). 

As political unionism was 
unable to renegotiate the Northern 
Ireland protocol, they engaged with 
loyalist paramilitaries and _ their 
representatives. The result was 
violence on the streets of Belfast, 
Derry and Carrickfergus. Loyalism 
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flexed its violent muscles against the 
state to try and force renegotiation of 
the Northern Ireland protocol - not 
politically, but through the violence 
of paramilitary thugs. 

Just a few days ago Arlene Foster, 
against the wishes of many in her 
party, abstained on a vote in the 
assembly on a motion in connection 
with banning conversion therapy 
- used by some to try and convince 
members of the LGBTQ not to 
embrace their sexuality. 

The DUP has been shedding 
votes to the more liberal unionist 
Alliance Party, and to the more 
extreme Traditional Ulster Voice. 
Her leadership, her decision-making 
and her role in leading the party was 
called into question. The Northern 
Ireland protocol was, without doubt, 
the genesis for her demise, as more 
rightwing members of the DUP 
seemed to be literally calling the 
shots. 

On May 3, we will witness 
celebrations for some and_ the 
condemnation of others of 100 years 
of the state of Northern Ireland being 
in existence - a unionist state for a 
unionist people. Many within the 
Democratic Unionist Party want 
a return to the past. They want a 
return to unionist, loyalist, Protestant 
domination of society in the north of 
Ireland. This is no longer an option, 
as both demographics and times have 
changed and the DUP no longer holds 
the type of power within society that 
traditional unionism once had. If a 
misogynistic, hard-right, fully paid- 
up member of the Orange Order 1s 
elected to the position of leader of the 
Democratic Unionist Party, I believe 
that would be another nail in the 
coffin of reactionary unionism. 

The DUP can only really exist to 
promote the union between Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. With 
democratic change and a_ united 
Ireland drawing ever closer, the 
rationale for the existence of the 
DUP will soon fizzle out. Without the 
sectarian coat trilling, the sectarian 
sabre-rattling and a diminishing 
sectarian voter base, which has 
sustained the DUP from its inception 
50 years ago, it will become 
marginalised on the periphery of 
politics - both regionally in the 
north and nationally on the island of 
Ireland. 

I believe a more moderate 
unionism will come to the fore, as 
we slowly progress towards national 
reunification. The writing on the wall 
will be the new dispensation - a new 
Ireland with a new future for all! 

Fra Hughes 
Belfast 


Repression 


I would like to tell you about my 
struggle against barbaric capitalism 
that took place in the Astrakhan 
refinery (AGPZ) on the Caspian 
Sea in Russia. It began in October 
2019, when I called the federal 
Security Service (FSB) to warn of 
the catastrophic situation caused 
ruptures in the gas pipeline. These 
had occurred three times during 
2019, but fortunately they did not 
lead to a serious problem. 

The mixture of hydrogen, 
hydrogen sulfide and diesel can 
cause a violent and highly dangerous 
explosion - which _ eventually 
happened on August 5 2020, due 
to the rupture in the pipeline. The 
management tried to cover up this 
accident, but, thanks to a witness who 
filmed it and posted it on the internet, 
those responsible were sanctioned. 

Realising after making this phone 
call that problems might arise in my 
professional environment as well as 
in my private life, I was forced to 
join the so-called independent trade 
union, Zaschita Truda (Protection of 
Labour) and the so-called opposition 
party, Spravedlivayia Rossiya, in 
order to get some kind of protection. 


The Astrakhan FSB assured me that 
I was safe, but the reality showed 
otherwise. 

In August 2019 I failed the annual 
safety test at work, and as a result I 
was fired without any official notice, 
but until June 2020 I continued to 
work (without any salary and putting 
my life at risk). My complaints to 
the labour inspectorate, to the public 
prosecutor’s office in Astrakhan, the 
governor of the Astrakhan region, 
the Russian president’s office and 
the duma, as well as the Gazprom 
company, did not yield any result. 

To this day I am banned from 
my workplace and have received no 
compensation. Both the company 
and the Raiffeisen bank have filed a 
complaint against me. Two comrades 
decided to support me, but they 
have been regularly targeted within 
the company as a result. In spite of 
all these difficulties, we do not give 
up and we will do all we can to get 
justice (up to the European court), 
not only to bring those responsible 
to justice, but to give a lead by 
example to the working class, which 
does not dare to stand up and fight 
against capitalism for the fear of the 
consequent repression. 

I rely on your support. 
Konstantine Zavaline 
Zaschita Truda union 


Sheepdogging 


An array of guilty verdicts has been 
delivered upon George Floyd’s 
killer, Derek Chauvin. Meanwhile, 
ordinary football fans have won 
their ‘victory’ over plans to set up a 
‘super greed’ superleague. And, on a 
slightly different slant, the American 
Humanist Society has withdrawn 
its longstanding award to Richard 
Dawkins because of observations he 
tweeted on ‘trans’ self-identification. 
A perfect confluence, surely, by way 
of exposing the type of deceptions 
and hypocrisies that capitalist society 
relies upon. 

Nonetheless, for a vast majority, 
an overarching Zeitgeist has 
remained largely intact: _ still 
securing more traction in their mind 
than anything thrown up either in 
contradiction or outright challenge - 
including how apparent concessions 
made from time to time by capitalism 
(or from the other point of view, 
those notional ‘victories’ achieved) 
can equally perform a function as 
vehicles for even more complex 
control; everything is judiciously 
commandeered, neutered, twisted 
around - ending up merely as 
repositioning. In a phrase, the 
‘sheepdogging continues’ from 
capitalism’s elites, with nothing 
whatsoever of substance changing - 
merely a duping being secured into 
false senses of “people’s power’, the 
ideas of ‘accountability’, ‘justice’, 
blah, blah. 

The primary purpose of those 
various processes is to avoid any 
turn towards socialism/Marxism, or 
anything else of a genuinely radical 
nature, narratives of its capitalist 
paradigm being carefully dished out 
by way of disguise and distraction. 
In any case most workers are steered 
clear of independent thought into 
evermore encompassing quagmires 
of grateful dependence! The most 
urgent truths and meaningful realities 
of life are kept in much their same 
state of subservience to exploitation, 
to constant pressures towards 
degradation - quite simply, to 
keeping up with loan repayments for 
a decent roof overhead (maybe along 
with a bit of instantly accessible 
‘entertainment’, courtesy of Netflix 
or some similar peddler of drugs). 

Not only simple logic, but equally 
that exotic creature called wholeview 
organics (aka dialectical materialism) 
lead to this single conclusion: not 
until the working class forcefully 
organises against the rules of 
the game, designed, determined 


and imposed by capitalism, will 
its occupants be free to live life 
genuinely according to their own 
choosing - that’s to say, on a social 
and cultural pitch that will meet 
both essential needs and any wildest 
imaginable aspirations. 

Bruno Kretzschmar 

email 


Unite election 


On April 26 I attended the Labour 
Left Alliance Unite caucus hustings, 
organised by comrade Pam Bromley. 
All three Unite general secretary 
candidates (Howard Beckett, Steve 
Turner and Sharon Graham), were 
invited, but only one turned up - 
Howard Beckett. In his introduction, 
he talked about opposing the ‘fire and 
rehire’ tactics used by British Gas, 
argued for the union to be political 
and socialist, while not limiting itself 
to the workplace (a reference to 
Sharon Graham’s approach). 

A series of questions were 
organised a few days before and put 
to Beckett. I used the opportunity 
to put forward I thought those most 
pertinent. The first question I put to 
him was about the witch-hunt on the 
left and the weaponisation of anti- 
Semitism. I also asked about the 
block vote and whether he supports 
open selection. I reminded him that 
in his introduction he talked about 
Unite needing to be political and 
socialist - could he account for the 
stitch-up vote at the 2018 Labour 
conference, which prevented the 
motion on open selection getting 
onto the conference floor? 

Howard Beckett’s response to my 
question on the weaponisation of anti- 
Semitism was that he thought racism 
needed to be fought and we couldn’t 
do so effectively if anti-Semitism 
wasn’t fought too. He then said 
that he supports and defends those 
suspended on the left and believed 
Labour certainly doesn’t have 
200,000 anti-Semites. The problem 
is that the aim of the accusations of 
anti-Semitism (mostly against the 
left in Labour) was to weaken the 
left. After all, the accusations were 
disproportionate to the actual level of 
anti-Semitism. 

His response to open selection 
was that he supports it, but he said 
that 1t wasn’t Len McCluskey who 
called for a vote on the trigger ballots 
compromise: it was Jeremy Corbyn 
(oh well, that’s all right then!). He 
justified the block vote because it was 
about “backing Corbyn” - something 
the union promised to do. A non- 
sequitur excuse, in my opinion. 
Surely the best way for Corbyn to 
get the backing he needed would be 
to opt out of something that was not 
only a self-sabotaging mistake, but 
an undemocratic, unprincipled slap 
in the face to the 95% of CLPs that 
supported open selection. 

Interestingly Beckett was asked 
about the high salary of the general 
secretary. His response was. that, 
given the fact that he was well off, 
it wouldn’t look good to take a 
‘worker’s wage’ and signal a lower 
wage for everyone else. Again, I 
don’t follow the logic. He also said 
that, given the raised threshold of 
branch endorsements, he didn’t think 
it was likely that rightwinger Gerard 
Coyne would get onto the ballot. 
Beckett then called out the rightwing 
press for the smears made against 
himself - he hadn’t received a penny 
from miners’ remunerations. 

Disappointingly I was not able 
to respond to Beckett’s inadequate 
answers, because the meeting ended 
after only an hour, but he briefly 
summed up his position just before 
the end. As to who Ill back for 
secretary, I’m not enthusiastic about 
voting for any of them. But, when it 
comes down to it, Pll probably cast a 
very critical vote for Beckett. 

Justin White 
Cambridge 
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Behind the Lulu Lytle wallpaper 


Sleaze stories about the Downing Street flat and Boris Johnson’s character aim to protect the general regime 
of corruption. Mike Macnair paints the bigger picture 


of stories about Boris Johnson’s 

personal character and conduct. 
Allegations of cronyism in_ the 
handing out of Covid-related contracts 
have been superseded by, in turn, a 
story about how a refurb of the Nol1 
Downing Street flat used by the prime 
minister was paid for; and, perhaps 
most damaging, Dominic Cummings’ 
allegation that Johnson said he would 
prefer to “let coronavirus rip” and “let 
the bodies pile high” rather than see a 
third lockdown. 

The Daily Mail (April 27) 
headlined, overdramatically, “Boris 
on the ropes’, and several other 
papers on the same day had front- 
page headlines adverse to Johnson. 
Some journo has coined the phrase, 
‘Wallpapergate’, for the Lulu Lytle 
Downing Street refurb story (and The 
Times of April 28 gives two pages to 
this headline). 

The Labour front bench - as usual 
falling into Tory news management 
traps - has zeroed in on the £840 
a roll wallpaper, the £9,800 Baby 
Bear sofa and the £3,000 Lily Drum 
table.' This is, frankly, a “who cares?’ 
story. There may well be a technical 
breach of donation disclosure rules 
involved; but it is clear enough that 
public money was not spent on this 
refurb beyond what Johnson was 
authorised to spend, and it does not 
seem from immediately available 
information that either the planned 
indirect donor, Lord Brownlow, or 
his governance-consultancy _ firm, 
Huntswood, or his general investment 
vehicle, Havisham, are in line for 
major contracts - or are comparable 
to Greensill Finance (with which the 
whole current sleaze story started), 
or to outsourcers Carillion (which 
collapsed in 2018) or Interserve 
(collapsed 2019). This is merely a 
Tory peer stepping up to help out the 
party, which was in turn planning 
to help out its leader with potential 
embarrassment from an expenses 
overspend problem. 

The “let coronavirus rip” story 1s 
more important; but what is new in it 
is only the callousness of Johnson’s 
language. It became clear in spring 
2020 that ‘the horse had bolted’: ie, the 
business model of air travel, together 
with Chinese news management, had 
prevented any effective steps to corral 
the disease geographically, except for 
a few relatively isolated places (eg, 
New Zealand). Events in Italy then 
demonstrated that the business model 
of ‘efficiency gains’ in health services 
(and behind these, International 
Monetary Fund and European Union 
debt control rules and private health 
insurers’ margin calculations) meant 
that there was not enough spare 
capacity in hospitals, and so on, to 
handle large numbers of people ill 
with the disease. 

It has been clear from that moment 
on that brutal triage decisions about 
who should live and who should die 
would be unavoidable; and, indeed, 
the British government quietly made 
such a triage decision by dumping the 
elderly sick out of hospitals into care 
homes.* 

It was equally clear that part of the 
input into this decision-making has to 
be ‘the economy’ - because, as Karl 
Marx observed in 1868, “Every child 
knows a nation which ceased to work, 
I will not say for a year, but even for 
a few weeks, would perish”. For the 
present, the government is printing/ 
borrowing money to keep things 
running; but at the end of the day the 
financial claims so created will have 
to be rescaled onto actual productive 


Te last week has seen a series 


activities. This means either new 
austerity (which implies a crash on the 
scale of Germany 1931), or managed 
default on the debts so far incurred - 
a ‘creditor haircut’. At the end of the 
day default wi// happen - austerity on 
this scale merely implies collapse of 
the legitimacy of the liberal order, the 
creation of (more) hard-nationalist 
regimes (like Germany 1933), and a 
more rapid drift towards great-power 
war and hence default through war. 
In this context, more immediately, 
the economic consequences of 
lockdowns and ‘social distancing’ are 
particularly hard on the Tory Party’s 
activist support base among the petty 
bourgeoisie, and more opposition to 
the lockdowns and ‘social distancing’ 
regime has come from the ‘libertarian 
right’ element of the Tories than 
elsewhere. And, the longer special 
measures go on, the larger will have 
to be the ‘haircut’ of debts and rent 
claims affecting landlords and creditor 
interests (the Tories’ main financial 
backers) if the small businesses are 
not to be wiped out. There will thus 
be some sympathy for Johnson’s 
hostility to a new lockdown among 
Tory supporters. And Johnson’s public 
persona, ‘Boris’, is a licensed gaffe- 
maker, like the late Philip Windsor. 
Hence, it is questionable how far even 
Johnson’s callous language (which 
ministers continue to deny in the face 
of media assertions that the claim is 
corroborated) will actually hit Tory 
support in the coming Scots and local 
elections and Hartlepool by-election. 


Outsourcing fails 


The big stories which the journos 
ought to be pursuing are Greensill, 
and cronyism in handing out Covid 
contracts. The Financial Times still 
has the Greensill story as its front 
page headline, but in a ‘diversionary’ 
form, which reduces it to formal 


irregularities in Lex Greensill’s 
appointment as an advisor to 
Cameron’s administration.* And 


the latest op-eds in both that paper 
and The Times are by 1990s-2010s 
‘insiders’: William Hague, Tory 
opposition leader 1997-2001 and 
foreign secretary 2010-14 in The 
Times; and Gus O’Donnell, cabinet 
secretary and head of the civil 
service 2005-11 in the FT - arguing 
that the Greensill story should not 
lead to increased distance between 
government and business.° 

Greensill - the company, not the 
individual - collapsed in early March 
after its insurers refused to renew its 
insurance cover, following queries 
raised by Credit Suisse about the 
viability of parts of the business.° As 
is usual 1n a financial collapse, turning 
over a previously undisturbed stone 
produces information about dodgy 
practices which would pass unqueried 
in a solvent enterprise. Here, the issue 
was David Cameron’s involvement 
with Greensill (the individual) 
during his premiership, and with 
the company after he ceased to be 
PM; the ‘revolving door’ for both 
advisors and ex-muinisters; and even 
for civil servants in the form of Bull 
Crothers, who was allowed to work 
for Greensill even before he stopped 
working for the civil service.’ 

It is this issue - cosy relationships 
between government and ‘business’ 
(meaning, mainly, financial services 
Operations) - which Hague and 
O’Donnell defend. They do so while 
saying that appearances must change. 
Hague argues: 


The triumph of bringing together 
university innovation, commercial 





On the ropes? 


drive and nimble regulation on 
the vaccine rollout is needed right 
across the economy ... 

This requires the state to be 
much better at understanding 
business issues than it has been in 
the past... 

Such fine-tuning of policies can 
happen only if the civil service can 
recruit from the business world 
without fear of conflict of interest, 
if public-private task forces can 
work without being regarded 
with superstition, and if ministers 
hear at first hand the opinions of 
business leaders.* 


In other words, we have to stop 
worrying about the revolving door, 
conflicts of interest, cronyism and 
corruption. If we get rid of the rules, 
by giving secretive committees “more 
scope to make and enforce judgments 
about what is appropriate”, we get 
rid of the political embarrassments 
caused by rule-breaking. 

O’Donnell offers a similar 
argument: “The rules governing 
lobbying are a classic example of 
bad reform following a scandal” (the 
Bell Pottinger scandal in 2011, and 
the Con-Dem coalition’s use of it 
to legislate against non-commercial 
lobbyists). But the “most important 
question” is “what is the optimal 
relationship between government and 
the private sector that allows for the 
infusion of expertise ...’” 

In this context, O’Donnell does 
at least admit that that Greensill’s 
“expertise” failed, at great cost to 
investors, creditors and - presumably 
- clients, including government: 
“Innovation means risk and with 
Greensill this seems not to have paid 
off.” But this is treated as a single 
failure: “It would be quite wrong if it 
led to government freezing out ideas 
from the private sector.” 

But, of course, Greensill is by 
no means the only failure of the 
outsourcing model: Carillion in 2018 
and Interserve in 2019 have already 
been referred to; Capita is still in 
business, but had serious problems 
in 2018.'° The problems with supply 
of personal protective equipment in 
the early stages of the Covid crisis 
reflected an earlier contracting-out."’ 

The larger general model is the 
claim that sufficiently sophisticated 
financial engineering can do better 
than government subsidy and 
regulation. It 1s on this basis that 
Hague (“understanding business 
issues’) and O’Donnell (“infusion of 
expertise’) call for the revolving-door 
regime. 

But then we have to take into 
account, in judging the balance-sheet, 
other large-scale failures of financial 
engineering as an alternative to public 
provision. Student loans in the UK are 
a running government subsidy to the 
lenders, with real issues about how far 


they are repayable, and in the USA a 
creditor haircut in this field is a live 
political issue.” 

The 2001 collapses of Enron 
(financial engineering in power 
supply) and of Railtrack (privatised 
rail infrastructure) are relatively 
small beer compared to the ‘biggies’. 
The 2008 financial crisis was driven 
by financial engineering in order 
to supply access to housing for the 
relatively poor in the US. In the 
UK, ‘market rents’ have produced 
a £23 billion per annum bill to the 
taxpayer to subsidise landlords - 
17% of the adult welfare budget.'? I 
have already referred to the extreme 
difficulties of governments in trying 
to contain and to deal with the Covid 
pandemic. Underlying these are the 
financial engineering arrangements, 
which drive the air travel industry’s 
business model that depends on high 
passenger throughput, and which 
have driven cost-cutting and high 
bed-occupancy planning in health 
Services. 

Greensill and the exposure of the 
revolving-door relations involved 
ought to be the ‘last straw that breaks 
the camel’s back’ for the model of 
financial engineering as an alternative 
to public provision and for the 
revolving door between government 


and financial services. But it is 
unlikely to be. 
Institutional 

Unlikely, but not impossible. 


‘Unlikely’ because, as Derek James 
argued in this paper three weeks 
ago, and I argued back in 2006 in 
response to a ‘sleaze’ story about the 
then Labour government, ‘sleaze’/ 
corruption 1s an institutional form of 
the capitalist state.’* It exists as one 
of the mechanisms which hold the 
state power in subordination to the 
capitalist class. 

It is one of 
mechanisms. 

m@ The free market in legal services, 
and the associated mechanisms 
of appointing senior judges from 
‘successful’ (ie, well-paid) barristers, 
which amount to the sale and denial 
of justice for the benefit of those with 
deep pockets; 

MThe advertising-funded media, 
which right now is demonstrating 
very clearly that ‘freedom of the 
press’ means ‘freedom of the press 
barons’, not freedom of public speech. 
In the present ‘scandal’, I started with 
the fact that the media have moved 
away from the real scandal - Greensill 
- towards much less serious stories. 
The radical shift away from the core 
of the Greensill story - the revolving 
door and the financial failure - 1s 
news management for the benefit of 
the regime. 

m@ The monarchy, with the armed 
forces swearing loyalty to the queen, 
stands as a back-stop against a 
government really unacceptable to 
capital - in case the mechanisms of 
direct corruption, the judicial power 
and news management break down. 
m@ More fundamental still, and more 
regularly used, is the existence of 
multiple capitalist states and the threat 
to withdraw capital from countries 
which pursue unacceptable policies 
- used even against the very mild 
reformism of president Francois 
Hollande in France in 2012-13." 

In this context, the point is that 
the financial services sector has been 
dominant among British capitals since 
at least the Thatcher administration. 
Indeed, the underlying dynamics have 
been trending towards dominance of 
the financial sector ever since other 


several such 


countries began to catch up with 
Britain in industrial production and 
shipping in the later 19th century. 
Dominance of the financial sector 
then naturally implies the defence of 
that sector’s interests by the media 
and the main political parties. Hence, 
as long as this holds, a succession 
of stories like Carillion, Interserve, 
Greensill and the PPE scandal will 
continue. 

‘Not impossible’ for two reasons. 

Firstly, the Biden administration 
is proposing a ‘Rooseveltian turn’ 
with a large stimulus package, and 
so on. It is probable that this is mere 
posturing in the knowledge that most 
of the substance will be defeated in 
the Senate. But if it actually passes, 
we might be seeing a real turn of 
US policy away from support for 
financial globalisation - the policy 
the US has pursued since the Carter 
administration. If so, Hague and 
O’Donnell would be defending the 
old order against the new. 

We should not imagine that such 
a turn will be in the actual interests 
of the working class. The original 
‘new deal’ led to war - and the Biden 
administration is combining stimulus 
rhetoric with plain aggression towards 
Russia and China. 

The second reason is at present a 
marginal possibility, but the only one 
which offers a strategic alternative. 
That is for the working class to 
organise its own political party 
and its own media, independent - 
unlike today’s Labour Party - of 
the advertising-funded media and 
so on, and openly opposed to the 
constitutional order of sleaze. 

To get rid of sleaze altogether 
would require overthrowing the 
constitution; but even the existence 
of a minority independent and anti- 
constitutional workers’ party, ie, a 
principled mass Communist Party, 
could mitigate the ability of the 
‘professional politicians’ to get away 
with selling policies and contracts, of 
the lawyers to get away with selling 
justice, and of the media to manage 
the bad news of capitalist failures out 
of public existence @ 


mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Necessity of social control 





We do not trust the government, writes Eddie Ford. But nor do we support unrestricted liberty 


everal thousand demonstrated 
Ss on April 24 in central London 

under the banner, ‘Unite 
for Freedom’. Marching closely 
together, some carried home-made 
‘No to vaccine passports’ placards, 
while others paraded alongside 
a giant, inflatable syringe, and 
most chanted slogans such as, 
‘Freedom!’, “Take off your mask!’ 
and ‘Lockdowns kill’. 

Looking at those attending, they 
seemed to represent a reasonable 
cross-section of society. But there 
was a rich strand of those on the 
libertarian right and the plain 
eccentric - lovable or otherwise. 
Hence one of those protesting was 
the actor, Lawrence Fox, who 1s also 
a London mayoral candidate, with 
the stated mission to “fight against 
extreme political correctness”.' He 
claimed two years ago to having been 
“totally radicalised” by YouTube 
videos about “woke culture’, he 
believes that “the NHS isn’t fit 
for purpose”, and has encouraged 
people to disobey social distancing 
and other anti-Covid restrictions. He 
is currently tied at around 1% in the 
polls with Count Binface, who wants 
London to join the European Union. 

Another London mayoral hopeful 
at the demonstration was Jeremy 
Corbyn’s brother, Piers - who has 
called the virus a “hoax”, compared 
the vaccine rollout to Auschwitz and 
distributed leaflets claiming that 
“some vaccines contain nanochips 
which can electronically — track 
recipients”.? In his bid to become 
mayor, Corbyn is campaigning to 
end all coronavirus restrictions, 
reduce homelessness and defend the 
NHS from privatisation - a mixture 
of the progressive and the crazy. 

The main issue attracting the ire 
of the protestors was the question 
of vaccine passports or certificates, 
especially as the lockdown 
restrictions are being significantly 
eased. You can now sit in a beer 
garden or at an outside table of a 
restaurant. Most social contact rules 
are due to be lifted on May 17, and 
then - by “no earlier than” June 21, 
depending on the data - it is hoped or 
expected that all legal limits on social 
contact can be removed. Anyhow, 
the government is now running 
trials to assess the effectiveness of 
an immunity passport scheme. The 
first one began on April 16 at a club 
in Liverpool and will continue at 
other events in England through to 
mid-May - the FA Cup Final on May 
15 has been announced as a potential 
candidate for trialling the scheme. 

The idea of some sort of vaccine 
passport was first mentioned in 
February, when the Greek prime 
minister said his country would 
welcome British holidaymakers who 
had been vaccinated, or had proof 
of a negative PCR (polymerase 
chain reaction) test. Boris Johnson 
was initially hostile to the notion, 
suggesting it may not be possible to 
introduce such a scheme until every 
adult in the UK has been offered a 
vaccine. 

When The Daily Telegraph 
reported at the beginning of April 
that Covid passports were going 
to be trialled, more than 70 MPs 
from across the benches voiced 
opposition. This group included 
Jeremy Corbyn - doubtlessly earning 
the approval of his older brother 
- and the former Tory leader, Iain 
Duncan Smith, who described it 

s “dangerous, discriminatory and 
counterproductive”. The  Covid 
Recovery Group, led by Mark 
Harper, and Steve Baker of the 
European Research Group, were 


Freedom | to infect others violates their freedom 


extremely unhappy too, wanting 
to see the lifting of all lockdown 
restrictions by the end of April, once 
all priority groups have been offered 
a vaccine. 

As things stand now, people in 
England could get Covid passports 
for foreign travel by May 17 - 
therefore potentially avoiding 
quarantine when they reach their 
destination. These documents are 
likely to be different from domestic 
Covid certificates, which the 
government is working on separately. 
A department for transport insider 
cautioned that it might only be a 
physical certificate rather than an 
“all-singing, all-dancing electronic 
one’, or a repurposed NHS app, 
given the time constraints. 

Vaccine passports are not 
expected to affect the ‘traffic 
light’ system planned by the UK 
government that will grade foreign 
destinations as green, amber or red 
for travellers from England - though 
obviously different rules may apply 


across the so-called four nations of 
the UK. Showing the general trend, 
Saga Holidays - which specialises 
in holidays for the over-50s - said 
booking enquiries had more than 
doubled since early April, when 
the government outlined its plan to 
restart international travel. 


Responsibility 

Now, I would object too if the local 
bakery would not give me any 
bread or I could not get a paper at 
the newsagent’s unless I presented a 
vaccine passport - whether an actual 
piece of paper or something on my 
phone proving that I was kosher. 
Barring people who cannot afford 
or use a smartphone would clearly 
be unacceptable. 

On the other hand, would I want 
my ailing grandmother at a nursing 
home to be looked after by staff 
that refused to get vaccinated in the 
middle of an ongoing pandemic? 
We are now in a Situation where 
the UK could easily get Covid 





variants/mutations from India, 
Mexico, Brazil or anywhere else 
with a high prevalence of the virus. 
In fact, right now the infection rate 
is extraordinarily high in India for 
reasons familiar to most Weekly 
Worker readers. Well, the frank 
answer is no - I would not want 
granny or anybody else to be placed 
unnecessarily in danger. If you 
want to work in that industry, then 
you should get vaccinated - or at 
least not deal with the vulnerable 
sorts of people in a frontline way. 
Similarly, if I had to go into accident 
and emergency at the local hospital, 
would I want someone meeting me 
who potentially has Covid? No, 
absolutely not. We just cannot risk 
another wave breaking out again - 
especially for older people, who 
are particularly vulnerable to this 
wretched virus. After all, when you 
go to many so-called third world 
countries, you have to show that 
you have had jabs for yellow fever, 
hepatitis, cholera, rabies, tetanus, 


and so on.’ You just shrug your 
shoulders and accept it. 

There is such a thing as ‘freedom’ 
- communists would not dispute 
that for a minute. But it is not 
unbounded. There is an analogy 
with driving. With a licence you 
can get in a car and drive along 
the highway. But should you have 
the freedom to drive down the 
right-hand side of the road, as 
opposed to the left? If you do that, 
you will quite rightly be charged 
with dangerous driving. Certainly, 
mowing down a pedestrian on a 
zebra crossing on the grounds that 
you must have ‘freedom of the road’ 
is hardly defensible. You should 
obey the convention for the safety of 
yourself and others - which means 
accepting a certain curtailment of 
your freedom for the greater good. 
In other words, there needs to be 
social control. 

Communists certainly do not trust 
the government, which obviously 
has an authoritarian agenda - 
something we need to guard against. 
But, historically and politically, the 
workers movement does not support 
unrestricted freedom of action - 
untrammelled liberty for all, as the 
bourgeoisie might say. Take the 
hot topic of the previous week - 
football and the proposed European 
superleague. Marxists do not believe 
that billionaire owners should have 
the freedom to do whatever they 
like with their property. Football 
is not just about property, but 
community - there should be limits. 
Communists support legislation that 
introduces limits and restrictions 
when it comes to such matters. 

For example, there are loads of 
houses that the owners cannot just 
knock down or modify as they fancy. 
There are certain by-laws protecting 
them, which is quite right - or ‘red 
tape’, as the libertarian right love 
to call it. Even if we do not live in 
them ourselves, we want to prevent 
houses we value collectively being 
flattened to make room for yet more 
soulless office blocks, or another 
supermarket just like all the others. 

We have absolutely no sympathy 
for the Johnson regime, with 
its dodgy PPE deals, cronyism, 
corruption, chumocracy, and _ all 
the rest of it. Nevertheless, we do 
believe in responsibility - there is 
such a thing as society and we all live 
in it. When it comes to the theatre 
or a football game, for example, a 
requirement to show that you have 
been vaccinated is not exactly a 
terrible infringement on freedom - 
not the beginning of the totalitarian 
state, let alone gas chambers. Sorry, 
Piers. 

More generally, right from the 
very beginning of the pandemic, 
we were right to support measures 
clamping down on the spread of 
the virus. Unlike Boris Johnson, it 
seems, communists did not want 
to “let the bodies pile high in their 
thousands” rather than introduce 
lockdowns and restrictions - which 
were urgently necessary then. The 
horrors unfolding in India should 
remind us of that, as should the 
terrible phenomenon of ‘long Covid’ 
- a debilitating condition that so far 
afflicts 670,000 or more in the UK. 

That could easily be the next 
crisis for the NHS, possibly costing 
an extra £2.5 billion a year @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Defeat of the European Super League project 1s welcome, but redeeming football will take imagination, 
suggests Paul Demarty 


n the face of it, the recent 
O tumult in European football 

is seasonally appropriate. The 
sport was murdered, then, three days 
later, rose again from the dead. 

How long the deed had been 
planned we do not yet know, but we 
can guess. The idea of a breakaway 
league of the premier European 
clubs has been discreetly floated 
for years - normally when Uefa 
(the Union of European Football 
Associations) is considering the 
structure of the Champions League 
and associated financial rewards. 
More concrete ideas started to leak 
out a year ago, including one detail 
- the involvement of the JPMorgan 
Chase company on the finance side - 
which certainly came true two weeks 
ago. 

The rapidity and vigour of the 
fan backlash testifies perhaps to the 
fact that this is not very much of a 
surprise. Football’s was a death 
foretold. We knew that the ultimate 
cash-grab was inevitable, but hoped 
that circumstances would somehow 
conspire to delay indefinitely the 
crime. The billionaire boys had cried 
wolf so many times, so perhaps they 
could not be herded together after all. 

But this time something pushed 
the clubs over the top. With Uefa 
deciding to further expand the 
Champions League, the European 
Super League (ESL) hastened its 
coup. There was to be a league of 
20 teams, in two divisions. Fifteen 
clubs would be permanent members, 
in effect: no matter how poorly they 
performed, they would retain their 
spots. The other 5 would rotate, in 
some unspecified fashion. Twelve of 
the anointed 15 had signed up: the 
conventionally-understood top six 
in England (Manchester United and 
Manchester City, Liverpool, Arsenal, 
Chelsea and Tottenham Hotspur) - 
though exactly how ‘top’ these six 
are is a matter of debate, especially 


given that three of them look certain 
to miss out on the Champions League 
next year; joining them would be 
Juventus, Internazionale and AC 
Milan from Italy, and Barcelona, 
Real Madrid and Atletico Madrid 
from Spain. The three remaining 
spaces were presumably intended 
for Paris Saint-Germain (PSG) and 
the top two German sides, Bayern 
Munich and Borussia Dortmund; 
with a strong enough launch, these 
teams would warm up to the idea. 
JPMorgan would be the teams’ 
banker, providing a several-billion- 
euro line of credit. 

So far, nothing very much 
surprising had happened. There 
would always be a moment when 
the deed was done; there would 
inevitably be a visceral reaction. 
There cannot have been anyone 
involved foolish enough to expect an 
easy ride. 

What followed, from April 18 
onwards, however, was far worse 
than a rough ride: it was a complete 
fiasco. The ‘dirty dozen’ were on 
the back foot from the get-go. The 
news was broken ahead of official 
announcements by Zhe Sunday 
Times, leaving the managers and 
players of the teams - who, if they 
were even aware of the plans, had 
no responsibility for them - in the 
full glare of the media to give an 
accounting for a decision that, it 
quickly became clear, they hated. 
Instead of getting ahead of the story, 
the clubs’ spokesmen and flacks were 
chasing it from the start, and chasing 
it into a hurricane storm-wall. 

By the end of the following day, 
those opposed to the ESL included 
every football club not in it, the 
fans of those clubs, the fans of the 
ESL clubs, Uefa, Fifa (the sport’s 
international governing body), her 
majesty’s government, her majesty’s 
opposition, her majesty’s grandson 
William, Socialist Worker, and a very 


angry Gary Neville. Never before 
has so heterogeneous a popular front 
been assembled; we do not expect to 
see it topped in our lifetime. 

The breadth of opposition 
turned things towards crisis. 
Uefa threatened to ban players 
from international competitions; 
Gianni Infantino, top dog at Fifa, 
criticised the scheme; Boris Johnson 
threatened a “legislative bombshell”. 
None of these things, on their own, 
were fatally threatening. The ban 
on international appearances was 
almost certainly legally indefensible. 
Government opposition was wholly 
opportunistic (it soon emerged that 
Johnson had met Ed Woodward, a 
Man Utd powerbroker neck-deep in 
the idea, a few days earlier, though 
we may never find out for sure what 
was discussed) and could have been 
dealt with if it could have been made 
to appear unpopular. 

The crucial element, with all 
apologies to the princes, prime 
ministers and Fifa/Uefa apparatchiks, 
was the strength of fan opposition. 
The visible signs mounted. On 
April 20, Chelsea fans marched 
through west London, demanding 
the club withdraw from the scheme, 
sack chief executive Bruce Buck and 
more. The iconic placard decreed: 
“We want our cold nights in Stoke” - 
the fate that the ESL was supposed to 
spare these fans. Chelsea pulled out; 
Man City, who appear to have been 
very unenthusiastic participants, 
followed suit; and by the following 
morning, the ESL had lost its 
Premier League contingent entirely. 
The wretched thing was clearly dead 
- for now. But Florentino Pérez, 
Real Madrid president and chairman 
of the ESL, refused to say die. His 
media appearances were bizarre, but 
declared above all that the league was 
alive, since the English clubs had, 
after all, signed binding contracts. 
But we do not rate the chances of a 


reboot of the ESL, in the short term 
at least. 

Some time ago,  Pérez’s 
predecessor at Madrid, Ramon 
Calderon, got involved in a long 
spat with Manchester United, as he 
attempted to prise leading goalscorer 
Cristiano Ronaldo away from them; 
he sarcastically informed United 
that slavery had been abolished 
long ago. (“Is that what they told 
Franco?” retorted Alex Ferguson, 
a ‘socialist’ of sorts, in reference 
to the generalissimo’s footballing 
allegiances.) Pérez was now 
attempting to pull the opposite trick. 
But Ronaldo went to Real in the end. 

Pérez’s insistence that the show 
still is on the road is one of many 
things that demands explanation. The 
strength of fan opposition is another, 
as is the pattern of support among 
club owners, and the intervention - 
threatened or real - of the state. There 
is, lastly, the question of ‘what 1s to 
be done’. 


Story so far 


Accounting for Pérez’s stubborn 
insistence that the show must go 
on (even as the theatre burns down 
around him) requires attention to 
how we got here. 

As noted, such a breakaway has 
been threatened many times before. 
There is, let us say, a ‘positive’ basis 
for it, in that the major clubs of Europe 
(nowadays especially England) have 
a global following. The emergence 
of pay-TV sports coverage in Europe 
massively increased the amount 
of money available to clubs - and 
particularly to the top clubs, where 
canny marketers have created ‘global 
brands’; doing so has increased the 
amount of money at the top teams’ 
disposal over and above the benefit 
of TV money to the rest of the given 
league. 

This is oddly more obvious 
outside of England, where PSG 


have unassailable supremacy in 
France, Real Madrid and Barcelona 
in Spain (albeit less so), and so on. 
(Five different teams have won the 
Premier League in the last 10 years, 
compared to three in La Liga and 
two for the Bundesliga.) The overall 
stratification is clear, however. It 
seems bizarre that PSG should field 
a team of superstars to crush relative 
minnows week after week, year after 
year, when they could be playing 
Man City and Bayern Munich. 

There is also the ‘negative’ 
impulse - the oddly precarious state 
of the elite - which has to do with 
the infernal logic of the game’s 
financialisation. The increasing 
money available to top teams has 
the effect of inflating player wages 
across the board. Football clubs 
have absurd ratios of wage-bill to 
overall revenue, and it is only getting 
‘worse’ (unless you are a player ... ). 
The sheer size of the sums involved 
have made the transfer market 
very lucrative for middlemen, and 
some players’ agents have achieved 
great notoriety for their habit of 
screwing money out of star-struck 
clubs in foolish deals. (United’s Ed 
Woodward is well known as a sucker 
for this sort of scam - the ESL is 
only the latest of his many errors of 
judgement.) That, of course, further 
inflates the wages. 

Assuming that the TV money 
keeps increasing, and the lucrative 
sponsorships and partnerships 
continue to multiply, everything will 
be hunky-dory. Yet the rot has long 
set in. The fundamental problem 
here is that it is frankly not clear 
that there is much more money 
to be screwed out of Sky Sports 
customers, so the endless TV rights 
inflation has a shaky foundation. 
The only ‘solution’ anyone ever 
seems to come up with is more 
games, and therefore more rights to 
sell - hence the massively enlarged 
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Champions League format that we 
now seem to be stuck with. But the 
top clubs routinely complain that 
the schedule is getting completely 
unworkable even in its present form. 
(In December 2019, Liverpool were 
required to play two matches within 
22 hours of each other - one in 
England and the other in Qatar!) 

Then, of course, there is the 
risk not of slow rot, but of sudden 
disaster. The Covid-19 pandemic 
cut off one source of revenue for 
clubs (gate receipts) entirely for long 
periods of time. It also immediately 
inaugurated a messy legal battle 
between the clubs and leagues, on the 
one hand, and the broadcasters, on 
the other, who wanted their money 
back; but, of course, the money 
was already spent on new glittering 
contracts. The financial situation of 
the richest clubs is, 1n many cases, 
especially poor - Pérez’s Madrid is 
€900 million in debt. 

The breakaway would essentially 
allow the clubs to write their own 
rules. They could negotiate their 
own rights deals; meanwhile the 
opportunity exists to get the players’ 
salaries under control with some 
kind of cap. The result would 
presumably be a more sustainably 
profitable business model for elite 
clubs, comparable to the franchises 
of American sports or similar 
arrangements, like cricket’s Indian 
Premier League. 

It has to be stressed that much 
outraged coverage has concurred, 
including Gary Neville’s televised 
rant on the subject, that the project 
was about “greed, pure and simple”’. 
But that is not exactly true. The 
deep background to all this is, of 
course, the wish of a number of 
private companies and _ individual 
bourgeois men to keep their account 
balances in good order, and as far 
as that goes, ‘greed’ 1s as good a 
word as any other. That is what got 
us to the precipice of the ESL. But 
the immediate impulse is more a 
matter of desperation - hence Pérez’s 
antics, and his warnings of imminent 
catastrophe. 

From this point of view, it is not 
surprising that the oligarch- and Gulf- 
owned clubs, Man City, Chelsea and 
PSG, were the least enthusiastic. 
In their case profit is not really the 
point; they are instead involved in 
reputation-laundering and peacock- 
displaying at very great expense. 
PSG will not go bankrupt, and nor 
will Man City. (The bungled 2019- 
20 attempt to enforce financial fair 
play rules against Man City will have 
reassured the petro-squillionaires 
that the bottomless-pockets club 
financing model has a bright future 
in the existing institutional set-up). 
It should also be clear that, beyond 
any sentimental reasons players 
might have had for opposing the 
ESL, it might well have resulted 
in lower wages for them, or at 
least the possibility of lower wages 
outside of it. 


Deep culture 


The fans’ response, meanwhile, 
was remarkable above all in its 
unanimity. The only actual football 
match to involve one of the English 
ESL clubs between the new league’s 
announcement and its collapse 
was between Liverpool and Leeds 
United. Liverpool’s players and 
staff arrived in Leeds to find a local 
population incandescent with rage. 
They were heckled in the streets. In 
their dressing room, they found shirts 
emblazoned with the slogan ‘Earn 
it’, in reference to the permanent 
status they were to enjoy in the super 
league. 

Back on Merseyside people 
were no happier. Supporters’ groups 
announced the removal of banners 
from the Spion Kop stand, which 
serves as a synecdoche for the club’s 
legendarily boisterous supporter 


culture. Protests took place outside 
Anfield. There can be few in the 
red half of Liverpool who did not 
cheer manager Jurgen Klopp for 
reiterating his opposition to any 
such scheme, despite the awkward 
position it put him in with his bosses. 
So it was with the fans of all the 
ESL clubs, who abandoned their 
habits of whataboutery and specious 
defensiveness, and joined with the 
whole divided church of football 
fandom to object. 

For all the promises of ‘better’ 
football, which might have been 
fulfilled merely in terms of style 
and quality, these fans had been 
furthest from the minds of the 
ESL’s architects. The idea was that, 
given the ‘global brand’ status of 
these clubs, it would be possible to 
‘dissolve the supporters and elect 
others’: a new generation of people 
who, apparently, follow players 
more than clubs, and can be milked 
for money (somehow - this part 
was a little more vague) without 
the troublesome attitude of ‘legacy 
fans’ to worry about. Coming at the 
end of a 12-month period in which 
football had largely been played in 
empty stadiums, the ESL seemed to 
come as proof that the clubs really 
had decided that the fans were 
superfluous. 

This seems to have been a 
catastrophic misjudgement. It is a 
difficult thing to judge, of course, 
since hypothetical silent majorities 
of TikTok-obsessed teenagers in 
emerging markets cannot express 
their common interests as such 
coherently - unlike ‘legacy fans’, 
who have complex webs. of 
supporters organisations, fanzines, 
podcasts, and, of course, the 
solidarity of the mainstream sports 
press, which is largely of the same 
sociology and outlook. Their views 
must instead be represented by 
the likes of Ed Woodward, whose 
greatest joy in running Man Utd 
meant finding it an official men’s 
grooming partner in Singapore and 
so on. Yet we are fairly confident 
that much of the appeal of football is 
that it 1s incompletely bourgeoisified. 
Most emerging markets have their 
own football clubs too; and, if 
people more commonly support 
Premier League teams than those 
in their own locality (or country), 
then the psychological role of that 
is important. Both the local team in 
some Cairo suburb and Liverpool FC 
belong to national associations and, 
via a few layers, to Fifa - to world 
football. 

Nothing like the same _ thing 
exists for the fully rentier-capitalist 
American sports system. Nor, really, 
does it exist in rugby or cricket 
to anything like the same global 
extent. The unique selling point of 
association football turns out to be 
that it is a global mass phenomenon 
not yet reduced to merely a product 
sold by capitalist firms to a docile 
consumer base. That, in the end, is 
a matter of the deep history of the 
sport: an invention of peasants and 
rural workers in the late middle ages, 
expropriated by the early public 
schools, regularised and exported 
to several Anglophile elites around 
the world in the 19th century, before 
being revolutionised by the influx of 
talent and support from the popular 
classes: Scots dockers, Brazilian 
slum-kids and who knows who else. 

From a very early date, in 
England at least, football clubs had 
capitalist private owners. The sport 
itself remained very down at heel, 
however. The English retained a 
strict salary cap; gate receipts were 
shared. Since no way could be found 
to make vast amounts of money from 
it, the game was left to rot. As the 
working class communities in which 
it thrived began themselves to suffer 
defeat and decomposition, football 
culture became more desperate. 


By the 1980s, football’s image 
problem was severe, and based in 
a sordid reality of collapsing stadia 
in declining industrial towns. The 
TV money era changed all that, but 
needed the enthusiasm of fans to 
succeed. 

It is for this reason - the 
contradictory, contested nature of 
power in football - that one-sided 
leftwing accounts of the sport are 
so misguided. Socialist Worker was 
rather gazumped by the timing of 
the ESL’s collapse; the paper’s initial 
reaction came out on April 20, hours 
before the league’s de facto demise. 
Sam Ord’s take, however, was 
predictable: 


The move is motivated by profit 
following a year of lockdown 
restrictions that have strangled 
some of the club’s income ... The 
announcement was greeted with 
fury by many fans raging at the 
corporate interests and super-rich 
club owners. But football was 
handed to big-business interests 
at the expense of fans a long time 
ago. That sell-out makes the ESL 
league shift possible. ' 


This is far too reductive. Some 
clubs have been taken over by 
corporations, such as Liverpool and 
Man Utd. Others, as we have noted, 
are in the hands of oligarchs, who 
only run the clubs at a profit because 
they are forced to by Uefa’s rules 
(fiddling that system was what got 
Man City into trouble, remember). 

In some respects, the 
Abramoviches and Sheikh Mansoors 
of football more resemble the 
prominent local businessmen that 
used to own English clubs before 
the Premier League ‘big bang’, and 
still do in much of the pyramid’s 
lower levels. Both are interested 
more in status than money. There are 
far better investments than football. 
It is a bit like elite high culture, 
ironically: Terry Pratchett’s novel, 
Maskerade - a parody of Phantom 
of the opera - contains a delightful 
exchange between Mr _ Salzella, 
the impresario, and Mr Bucket, the 
philistine bourgeois cheesemonger, 
who has just bought the Ankh- 
Morpork opera house. Bucket tries to 
make sense of the accounts and finds 
himself exasperated by the red ink, 
so Salzella must explain: 


“You see,” he said, “cheese 
does make money. And opera 
doesnt. Opera’s what you 
spend money on.” 

“But ... what do you get out 
of it?” 

“You get opera. You put 
money in, you see, and opera 
comes out,” said Salzella wearily. 


The economics of football are rather 
more like those of opera than of 
dairy products. Thus comrade Ord’s 
account is weirdly self defeating. 
“The move is motivated by profit 
following a year of lockdown 
restrictions that have strangled some 
of the club’s income” - that 1s, not 
motivated by profit at all, but by 
loss, which is more easily swallowed 
by some parts of big-money football 
than others. The result 1s that there is 
a limited objective basis for fans of a 
particular club to back their owners, 
and indeed to prefer kleptocrats and 
Gulf princelings to private-equity 
types, since the oligarchs do their 
rent-seeking elsewhere than their 
sporting endeavours, and understand 
the ‘money in, football out’ equation. 

This was dramatised last year by 
the attempt of the Saudi sovereign 
wealth fund to buy out Newcastle 
United, long languishing under 
the reign of retail magnate Mike 
Ashley. (The bid collapsed because 
Saudi state-sponsored piracy of 
television coverage - one of the more 
petulant parts of Mohammed bin- 


Salman’s spat with Qatar - upset the 
real moneymen.) The truth is that 
Newcastle fans largely supported 
the bid. It is not hard to see why 
they welcomed this ‘prince from 
across the sea’; after all, they had no 
real choice in the matter, and could 
hardly end the war in the Yemen by 
embarrassing the Saudis’ Tyneside 
ambitions, but might dare to hope for 
an on-field transformation, like Man 
City’s under the Emiratis. Football 
fans are enserfed by the economic 
structure of the game - or else they 
are cleared out of the way. 


Redemption 


All of which rather complicates 
the question of what to do about it. 
The fan rebellion against the ESL 
is heartening, but mainly because 
- whatever the solution - it is going 
to be big, and no less the end of 
football as we know it than the ESL 
would have been. The solutions 
floating around the bourgeoisie 
are all deficient to one degree or 
another. Gary Neville demanded 
an “independent regulator’, but 
communists have no illusions in 
such ‘independence’. Regulators are 
captured sooner or later. 

More promising, perhaps, are 
the various gestures in the direction 
of the German regime, where 
supporters’ trusts are - in theory - 
guaranteed a bare majority of voting 
shares at clubs. That certainly did the 
job of keeping the German teams 
out of the ESL, but the Bundesliga 
is hardly a socialist paradise, and it 
seems perhaps that the energy-drink 
company, Red Bull, has found a way 
to bend the rules with its takeover of 
Leipzig. 

A longer follow-up article by 
comrade Ord in Socialist Worker 
confronts these questions by 
producing a_ historical-theoretical 
narrative. His fundamental thesis, 
which is Socialist Workers Party 
orthodoxy, is that sport produces 
an alternative collective identity to 
class solidarity. The rules of modern 
sports are generally the product 
of the English public schools and 
contribute to the pack mentality 
which made the empire - the battles 
won on the playing fields of Eton. 
Those rules are foisted on those 
below; the working class thereby 
imbibes the values of competition, 
of “war without weapons” (Orwell). 
‘Competitiveness’ also fits the 
ideology of the market, and therefore 
sport is commodified. Ord concludes: 


The bigger and more popular the 
sport, the more profit capitalists 
can squeeze out from fans and 
participants. For sport to have 
real value, capitalism has to be 
defeated.’ 


It should be said that Ord’s account 
is In some ways perceptive - he 
understands well the dubious 
inheritance of the public schools 
and empire, at least. On the whole, 
however, it is extremely one-sided. 
On the basis of his account, it 
would be hard to tell why anyone 
would actually want to watch a 
game of football. He talks about 
it as a source of shallow fellow- 
feeling, a welcome distraction from 
the daily grind: the opium of the 
people, the obscene terrace chant 
of the oppressed creature, but not 
something of nobility or beauty. 

The whole thing is summed up by 
his closing statement. What does he 
mean by “real value’? The Marxist 
critique of capitalism knows of 
exchange value and use value, 
both of which are plainly involved 
in football and other sports. If by 
“real” value he means ‘somehow 
edifying to human culture’ - it is not 
clear how else one 1s to take it - it is 
coherent, at least, but unpleasantly 
moralistic. 

Walter Benjamin wrote in similar 


vein of “cultural treasures”, the 
“spoils” of victory and oppression: 
“there is no document of civilisation 
that is not at the same time a 
document of barbarism”. Benjamin, 
however, was no finger-wagging 
Puritan, and commended an attitude 
of “cautious detachment” in face of 
the unreflective worship of such 
treasures.’ So for us: our knowledge 
of the brutality of Gulf regimes does 
not obliterate the beauty of Kevin 
de Bruyne’s through-balls, any 
more than the antics of the Borgia 
popes prevent us from admiring the 
great art works of the Renaissance. 

But, as soon as we concede this, 
we know that football has ‘value’, 
both in the Marxist double sense 
and in the ‘naive’ sense of moral 
or aesthetic value. This value is 
inherently linked to its competitive 
nature - which frightens Ord, as it 
has frightened many a Socialist 
Worker writer down the years. If 
sport is war, then it is war without 
weapons - why should that be so 
terrible? Peaceful competition is 
a form of improvisation. We get 
those de Bruyne passes because 
defenders play with skill and 
organisation, which _ therefore 
demands creativity and élan from 
attackers. We know, therefore, that 
the solidarity of football fans has 
its utopian dimension as well as 
its warlike one - as spectacularly 
demonstrated by our collective 
contempt for the ESL. 

Our policy, then, has to focus 
on redeeming sport - a word which 
originally meant to buy out of 
slavery - which is only possible 
because it already has ‘value’, just 
as the slave was objectively no 
less human before freedom. That 
means progressively breaking the 
grip of money on the game, and 
therefore of both the greedy and 
the profligate owners. Short-term 
measures may include some of 
the reforms touted - the automatic 
majority shareholding for fans, for 
example, or bans on mortgaging 
club assets, and other sorts of shady 
business that put several clubs on 
the brink of liquidation in recent 
years. The ultimate model must be 
for sport to be governed by fans and 
athletes altogether. 

Sport expresses, in miniature, the 
contradictions of society at large, 
and thus our strategy for it may be 
patterned after our approach to other 
problems. Just as we must not wait 
for capitalism to be abolished to 
fight for better working conditions 
or environmental protections, 
a more human framework for 
competitive sport must not wait for 
the revolution. A mass communist 
movement could start immediately, 
simply by organising its own athletic 
clubs and other societies, as was 
common in the mass parties of the 
early 20th century. The communist 
movement organised rival workers’ 
Olympiads to expose the ultra- 
reactionary politics behind the 
modern Olympic Games. Women’s 
football was banned from playing 
at English men’s club grounds in 
part due to the close links between 
the women’s game and the radical 
part of the labour movement. 

A better future for sport is nearer 
at hand than we think and the key 
obstacles are the same as ever 
- not least the disorganised and 
politically rudderless state of the 
workers’ movement. Until we fix 
that, football will be left for private 
equity ghouls, oligarchs and corrupt 
officials to squabble over @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Drugs war bad 


With ever increasing numbers of desperate Latin American people fleeing for their lives, Daniel Lazare 
looks at those on the left who refuse to address the central problem 


hy are half a million people 
W texte Central America, 
while another 250,000 are 
internally displaced? If you are 
looking for an answer, Carol Reed’s 
glorious 1949 movie, The third 
man, 1s a good place to start. 
It opens with a voice-over by 
Reed himself. Everyone knows 
how it goes: 





I never knew the old Vienna 
before the war, with its Strauss 
music, its glamour and easy 
charm. Constantinople suited me 
better. I really got to know it in 
the classic period of the black 
market. We’d run anything if 
people wanted it enough, hmm, 
and had the money to pay. Of 
course, a situation like that does 
tempt amateurs, but, well, you 
know, they can’t stay the course 
like a professional. 


Images of shady gangster types 
hawking boots, silk stockings and 
tins of coffee follow, along with a 
shot of a body floating face down 
in the Danube. 

While coffee and _ stockings 
hardly seem worth _ killing 
someone over, the point was clear: 
black markets and violence are 
inextricably linked. The reason is 
obvious: there is no other way to 
resolve a business dispute in such a 
setting. When law courts are absent, 
only a knife or gun will do. 

But now imagine that those same 
Viennese smugglers have come up 
with a magic device capable of 
shrinking boots and coffee cans 
to near-microscopic dimensions, 
so they can sneak thousands at 
a time past the cops. The result? 
Smuggling would explode. The 
more the cops tried to stop it, the 
wider it would spread, with all its 
attendant violence and gore. 

If you can imagine all this, then 
you can imagine the nightmare 
that is now descending on Central 
America. Boots and coffee are 
inelastic, obviously, and cannot be 
compressed to a pinpoint. But drugs 
can, since they come in a number of 
varieties and can be rendered almost 
infinitely powerful. The result of 
all those super-concentrated, ultra- 
potent substances is thus The third 
man on steroids: a vast underground 
market, in which violence and 
profits have been raised to the nth 
degree - not in specific cities or 
neighbourhoods, but across the 
entire continent. 

Hence all those thousands of 
desperate refugees from places 
like Honduras, Guatemala 
and El Salvador - weak and 
impoverished states that have been 
turned topsy-turvy by the growth 
of the drug trade. Each one comes 
bearing horror tales of hyper-violent 
drug gangs pressing children as 
young as 10 into service as runners, 
informants or prostitutes. All this 
not despite the war on drugs, but 
because of tt. 

“Many people from northern 
Central America are literally 
running for their lives, as gangs 
target entire families, including 
children, forcing them to flee,” a 
Unicef official named Jean Gough 
said in December.'! Since then, 
US border ‘apprehensions’ have 
more than quadrupled to 172,000 





Colombia: the spraying fields 


a month - a 30% increase over the 
previous peak set in May 2019. 
The figure includes nearly 50,000 
unaccompanied minors so far this 
year, many of whose parents walk 
them up to the border and then send 
them across on their own. Since the 
Americans cannot simply shove 
children back into crime-infested 
Mexican border towns, all they can 
do is hold them until a relative can 
be found in the US to take them in. 

Where ordinary policing reduces 
crime like thievery and murder, 
drug policing excites it to new 
heights. Like someone scratching 
away at arash, the effect is to turn 
a minor infection into a bloody 
wound. 

Yet, while the perverse Alice- 
in-Wonderland economics of drug 
prohibition should be Topic A, as 
far as critics are concerned, they are 
actually something that a certain 
kind of left liberal finds difficult 
to discuss. Aviva Chomsky - the 
daughter of the famous linguist and 
a Latin American specialist at Salem 
State University in Massachusetts 
- recently managed the neat trick 
of skirting the subject almost 
entirely in an article in The Nation 
about the Biden administration’s 
emerging new Central American 
policy. Instead of drugs, Chomsky 
preferred to talk about how “the 
United States has been bullying 
(and funding) military and police 
forces to its south to enforce its 
immigration priorities”, by forcing 
them to stop refugees before they 
can even get close to the US.’ It is 
as if migration and militarisation 
have nothing to do with drug 
prohibition, when in fact they are 
closely entwined. 

In an article about runaway 
violence in Guatemala, similarly 
the Monthly Review - the hoary 
old journal founded by left libs 
Paul Sweezy and Leo Huberman 
- managed to discuss racism, 
sexism, land tenure and the legacy 
of dictator José Efrain Rios Montt 
- everything and anything, that is, 
except drugs themselves.’ Naomi 
Klein also avoids the topic in The 
shock doctrine (2008), while in 
Drug war capitalism (2014) - an 
otherwise hard-hitting account of 
the war’s impact on Latin America 
- author Dawn Paley offers the 
curious argument that talk of 
decriminalisation “tends to obscure 
the militaristic nature of the war on 
drugs, keeping the drug war firmly 
within the realm of ideas, and 


avoiding a discussion of the war’s 
legitimacy”’.* This is like arguing 
that germ theory tends to obscure 
the real-life ravages of tuberculosis. 


Consequences 


What are we to make of such blind 
spots? In Klein’s case, the problem 
seems clear enough: the drug war 
does not fit her model of a one- 
time shock that clears the way for 
free-market ‘reforms’, since it 1s a 
non-stop barrage that is designed 
to go on forever. There are no free 
markets at the conclusion of the 
process, because it 1s never-ending. 
As for the Monthly Review, drugs 
are apparently too risqué for such a 
staid publication, while, in Paley’s 
case, the idea that theory represents 
an escape from reality - the 
paralysis of analysis, as they say - 
reflects a long tradition of American 
anti-intellectualism. It also reflects 
the hope, however forlorn, that, if 
muckrakers lay out the horrors of 
the drug war in sufficient detail, 
then a light bulb will go on over 
society’s collective head and more 
logical policies will fall into place 
on their own. 

But it never works, simply 
because the ruling class is 
impervious, as a quick glance at the 
US drug war will show. 

Although its roots go back at least 
to the late 19th century, the drug war 
in its modern form can be precisely 
dated to September 21 1969. This 
was the day that Richard Nixon 
sent thousands of customs agents 
and border police to stop and search 
every vehicle crossing the 2,000- 
mile US-Mexican border. Despite 
monstrous traffic jams, Operation 
Intercept, as it was known, turned 
up little in terms of actual pot. 
But it had a major unintended 
consequence: it sent a clear and 
unmistakable message to traffickers 
that Mexican day labourers carrying 
paper bags filled with great handfuls 
of the stuff would no longer do. 
Instead, smugglers would have to 
switch to more sophisticated means 
of transport, such as high-speed 
boats and light planes. 

Every action on the part of 
the anti-drug warriors thus bred 
an equal and opposite reaction 
on the part of a growing corps of 
narcotraficantes. When the US 
forced Mexico to spray marijuana 
fields in the 1970s with the defoliant 
known as paraquat, the effect was 
to shift production to Colombia’s 
La Guajira peninsula some 2,000 


miles to the south - a transition 
brilliantly depicted in the 2018 
Colombian movie Birds of passage. 
After the Americans ratcheted up 
interdiction even more, dealers then 
switched to cocaine - available in 
abundance in the nearby Andes - 
which had the advantage of being 
odourless, non-biodegradable and 
pricier to boot. Since traffickers 
could make more from a suitcase 
filled with coke than from an 
entire planeload of pot, they had no 
trouble figuring out which one was 
preferable. 

Similar pressures led dealers to 
switch to heroin, methamphetamine 
and, finally, artificial opiates like 
fentanyl and its derivatives - which 
are not only cheaper than natural 
opiates, but, gram for gram, pack as 
much as 10,000 times the wallop. 

The drug war thus ‘incentivised’ 
substances that were increasingly 
powerful and dangerous. It also 
incentivised violence. In Easy rider 
(1969), characters played by Peter 
Fonda and Dennis Hopper finance 
a cross-country motorcycle trip 
by selling a few ounces of coke to 
a rich Hollywood type, played by 
the rock producer Phil Spector. The 
transaction is quick and trouble- 
free. But by the time Brian De Palma 
got around to directing Scarface 
(1983), the coke trade had become 
associated with crazed violence that 
made Al Capone of 1920s Chicago 
seem like a small-time hood. After a 
new breed of super-gangsters began 
to emerge like Colombia’s Pablo 
Escobar, a Mexican cartel known as 
Los Zetas upped the ante even more 
by pioneering a new type of hyper- 
violence. In August 2010, Los Zetas 
massacred 72 migrant workers in a 
town 85 miles south of the Texas 
border, because they refused to do 
the cartel’s work. A year later, they 
killed 52 people by setting fire 
to a casino in Monterrey, about a 
hundred miles to the northwest. In 
2012, they decapitated 18 people 
in Guadalajara and then hung nine 
victims from a bridge in Nuevo 
Laredo, just across the border from 
Laredo, Texas. 

As a result, the Mexican murder 
rate has nearly quadrupled since a 
comprehensive US-financed anti- 
drug programme known as _ the 
Merida Initiative was announced in 
2007. The murder rate in Honduras 
doubled four years after a similar 
programme, known as the Central 
American Regional — Security 
Initiative, came into effect around 


the same time, while the murder rate 
in El Salvador doubled after eight 
years as well. Cities like Tijuana, 
Acapulco and Guatemala City are 
now among the most dangerous in 
the world, while more than 200,000 
children have stopped going to 
school in Honduras, because it is far 
safer to stay at home.° 


Destructive 


Yet the ruling class has responded 
with barely a shrug. Occasionally, 
corporate media might offer a flutter 
or two after some free-market 
economist issues a brief in favour 
of legalisation, as Milton Friedman 
regularly did in the 1980s and 90s. 
But then reporters would go back 
to sleep. Politicians like Joe Biden 
meanwhile took no notice at all. 
Deeply involved in the drug war 
from its inception, he recently fired 
five White House staffers who had 
confessed to past marijuana use, 
even though the drug is legal in a 
growing number of states.° 

Critics who argue that drug 
prohibition serves capitalism by 
clearing a path for free-marketisation 
give the system too much credit. 
They assume that it is rational in its 
search for markets and growth, when 
the opposite is in fact the case, as it 
enters its final stage of decadence. 
Instead of creative destruction a la 
Schumpeter, capitalism increasingly 
engages in destruction for its own 
sake, as it levels entire societies out 
of devotion to abstract principles 
involving anti-terrorism and the war 
on drugs. 

Such ‘principles’ make little sense, 
which is why any semi-informed 
high-school student can discourse 
for hours on why one man’s terrorist 
is another’s freedom fighter. But it 
does not matter, because they are 
their own reward. ‘Drugs bad; drug 
war good’ - that is all you have to 
know. Policies like these are immune 
to criticism, because they arise out 
of capitalism’s deepest and most 
destructive dynamics. 

Capitalist decadence is an 
under-explored topic, yet one 
that increasingly defines modern 
existence. The more neoliberalism 
robs society of every last ounce of 
value, the more the war on drugs, 
the war on terror or an incipient 
war drive against Russia and China 
provide the impetus for still more 
waves of destruction. Since class 
conflict has so far stopped short 
of “a revolutionary reconstitution 
of society at large’, to quote the 
Communist manifesto, it is leading 
towards the opposite: ie, “the 
common ruin of the contending 
classes”’. 

That is why vast portions of 
Central and South America are 
uninhabitable - because capitalism’s 
“existence is no longer compatible 
with society” @ 


Notes 

1. unhcr.org/en-us/news/press/2020/12/5fdb1 4ff4/ 
death-threats-gang-violence-forcing-families-flee- 
northern-central-america.html. 

2. thenation.com/article/world/biden-central- 
america-immigration. 

3. monthlyreview.org/2020/09/0 1/a-violent- 
guatemala. 

4.D Paley Drug war capitalism Oakland 2014, p33. 
5. nbcnews.com/news/latino/absent-students- 
murdered-teachers-gang-violence-permeates- 
honduras-schools-n1144951. 

6. nytimes.com/2021/03/19/us/politics/biden-white- 
house-marijuana.html. 
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No reliance on Good Friday 


As shown by the resignation of Arlene Foster, unionism is in profound crisis. But can the left take the lead 
and build working class unity? Anne McShane reports on the Conference for an Alternative United Ireland 


n online conference took 
y Vie on April 24 to discuss 

the question of winning 
a united Ireland. There were no 
official organisers of the event. 
The Facebook page stated only 
that “Trade unionists, socialists 
and activists have come together 
to organise a ‘Conference for 
an Alternative United Ireland’, 
to discuss the possibilities of 
eradicating the border and shaping 
a different Ireland in the interests of 
the majority.” 

However, a quick glance at the 
speakers left you in no doubt that 
the forces behind the event were 
the People Before Profit Alliance 
(PBPA) and specifically its majority 
faction, the Socialist Worker 
Network (SWN). 

A reported 700 people registered 
and both the plenary and smaller 
sessions had _ several hundred 
participants. There was _ plenty 
of time for debate at the smaller 
sessions and a surprisingly open 
atmosphere. All the usual leading 
SWN members were there, but 
did not seem quite as motivated as 
usual to quash criticism. However, 
there was one issue on which they 
were firm - support for a border 
poll. They argued that, no matter 
how problematic the Good Friday 
agreement is, it has provided a 
pathway to unity for Ireland which 
must be taken up by the left. A 
petition calling for a border poll was 
circulated, with regular reminders 
to sign it throughout the day. We 
were told we should do so despite 
misgivings - and in order to be 
kept posted about future events and 
involvement. If, like me, you did 
not sign, then presumably you are 
automatically deleted. 

It definitely does seem _ that 
holding a border poll has become a 
serious possibility for the first time 
since 1998. An Irish Times survey 
of voters in the republic in February 
2020 reported that 57% support a 
poll.! A recent BBC survey revealed 
that a small majority in the south 
would vote for a united Ireland, 
while just under half of those in the 
Six Counties wanted unity.* Sinn 
Féin has been leading demands 
for one since the 2016 Brexit 
referendum, and it is most commonly 
seen as their policy. However, 
conference organisers argued that 
it was possible to build a campaign 
to the left of SF, for a radical and 
progressive Ireland leading to the 
creation of a ‘socialist republic’. 
Interestingly I heard little criticism 
of SF in the sessions I attended, with 
the majority of attacks reserved for 
the Democratic Unionist Party, the 
British government and the Fianna 
Fail (FF), Fine Gael (FG), Green 
Party government in Dublin. 

The SWN evidently wants to 
orient towards this growing support 
for national reunification. Its leading 
members are right to say that 
attitudes towards the status quo have 
shifted on both sides of the border, 
particularly among the young. 
Brexit has had a major impact in 
the north, where the electorate voted 
by 56% to remain and instead finds 
itself bearing the brunt of many of 
the problems of new border controls. 
The DUP, which campaigned for a 
‘leave’ vote, 1s in deep crisis, with its 
own representatives in bitter conflict 
over the handling of the Northern 
Ireland Protocol. 

DUP leader, Arlene Foster, first 


minister of the Northern Ireland 
Assembly, has just announced that 
she will be stepping down from both 
positions in the face of 75% of her 
MLAs (members of the legislative 
assembly) signing a no confidence 
letter. The leadership election will 
be interesting. 

Under Foster the DUP found 
itself mired in controversy - not least 
the Cash for Ash scandal, which 
led to the collapse of the Stormont 
government in 2017. For three years 
SF refused to re-enter a power- 
sharing arrangement with Foster 
as leader. There have also been 
crises over abortion and same-sex 
marriage - with the DUP in battle 
with Westminster over the extension 
of social and legal rights to Northern 
Ireland. It has refused to implement 
the legislation on abortion. 

The issue which led to calls 
for Foster’s resignation was an 
amendment moved by the Ulster 
Unionist Party, calling for a ban on 
‘gay conversion therapy’. The DUP 
put forward its own amendment 
protecting “legitimate religious 
activities, such as preaching, prayer 
and pastoral activity’, from any 
ban.’ In other words, allowing for 
conversion therapy only in _ the 
name of religious freedom. The 
amendment failed, but the argument 
has not gone away. 


Shift 


None of this has gone down well 
with younger Protestant voters. The 
DUP has the smallest proportion 
of young voters of all parties, with 
only 11% of 18-29-year-olds. 
The majority have moved to the 
Alliance party - along with a not 
insignificant number of SF voters. 
There is most certainly a rejection 
of the hard-line religious and social 
views of traditional loyalism. A 
2019 University of Liverpool 
survey highlights a growth of 
enlightened attitudes, with both 
younger Catholics and Protestants 
supporting abortion, same-sex 
marriage and other progressive 
demands. It also shows far less 
identification with loyalism among 
younger Protestants.* 

Meanwhile, society south of the 
border has undergone a remarkable 
transformation in the last 25 years. 
Before 1993 same-sex activity was 
a criminal offence, and many gay 
men and women fled the country or 
concealed their sexuality. Just over 
20 years later Ireland became the 
first country in the world to legalise 
same-sex marriage by popular 
vote in a referendum. Divorce was 


banned before 1995 and women © 


with children outside marriage 
were social outcasts. Now divorce 
is available after two years apart, 
secular marriage is just as popular 
as traditional church services, 
single-parent families make up 25% 
of all family units, and cohabiting 
families form more than 10%. No- 
one bats an eyelid. 

Before 2019 abortion in 99% 
of cases was a criminal offence, 
prosecutions took place 
of people importing 
abortion pills, and 
thousands of 


women travelled abroad in secrecy 
for terminations. Now abortion 
pills are prescribed to women by 
their GPs, and abortion is freely 
available before 12 weeks and later 
on grounds of health. It has become 
a normal part of life and is discussed 
little. Of course, these rights are still 
inadequate and many reactionary 
attitudes continue to exist. But the 
changes reflect a very profound shift 
in outlook and in particular a break 
with the politics and social attitudes 
upheld by the post-partition state of 
1921. 

There is also increasing cynicism 
towards the mainstream parties, 
which are seen as propping up 
an outdated system and _ being 
incompetent and corrupt. As 
revelations continue about the 
abuse of women and children by 
state-funded religious institutions 
right up to the late 1980s, the 
government is constantly engaged 
in damage limitation exercises. 
The church and state have to be 
protected. FF has always been 
intimately connected to the Catholic 
hierarchy, and taoiseach Micheal 
Martin is seen as the hypocrite he 
is, when making mealy-mouthed, 
half-hearted official apologies. 
While it would be an overstatement 
to say that the theocratic state is 
crumbling, it most certainly is under 
unprecedented pressure. Alongside 
that, the government is seen to 
have mishandled the pandemic and 
both FF and FG ratings continue to 
fall. FF, the party of post-partition 
republicanism founded by Eamon 
De Valera, is being punished the 
most. 

In the absence of a working 
class alternative, the aspiration for 
change has found its way into a 
significant growth in support for SF. 
The party won 37 Dail seats in the 
2020 general election - an increase 
of 14 and just one less than FF. 
This was in a situation where SF 
had only stood 42 candidates, as 
against FF’s 84 and FG’s 82. SF’s 
Mary Lou McDonald will not make 
the mistake of standing so few next 
time around. Her party continues 
to ride high in the polls, and she 
has been named most popular party 
leader. She leads a party which 
has been in a Dublin 
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government, has no responsibility for 
clerical abuse and no involvement in 
corruption. It is the inheritor of the 
republican movement which fought 
partition. 

She and her party are determined 
to achieve the dream of a united 
Ireland - though this time by 
constitutional means. And she has 
made it clear that a border poll will 
be a precondition of forming that 
government. 


Left agenda 


In his speech to the conference, 
leading SWN member and TD 
Richard Boyd-Barrett argued 
that “we have a very exciting and 
unprecedented opportunity, with 
a border poll very seriously on 
the agenda’. He demanded that 
“socialists put themselves at the 
centre of the fight for this poll” and 
pointed to the crisis of unionism as 
providing the chance to build unity 
across traditional political lines. 

In the most interesting session 
of the day, on the history of 
Protestant radicalism, his comrade, 
Sean Mitchell, spoke of the need 
to recover this radical history and 
differentiate it from radical loyalism, 
which is “not only anti-Catholic, but 
also against Protestant radicalism”. 
He believed we need to “put forward 
a radical social vision, to discard 
nationalism and build unity”. 

Des Bell, academic and film- 
maker, who was one of a number 
of non-aligned speakers in the same 
debate, argued that the centenary of 
partition in 2021 has been a strange 
affair. Celebrations have been very 
muted, with acceptance by politicians 
north and south that this is too 
problematic an anniversary to put too 
much effort into. He also insisted that 
the Good Friday agreement (GFA) 
must be seen as simply the latest of 
divide-and-rule policies in Ireland. 
It has led to horse-trading between 
the DUP and SF, with other political 
parties not getting a look in, and to 
the institutionalisation of divisions 
within the working class, on the basis 
of defending “community interests’. 
He cautioned against idealising 
traditions and said all history needed 
to be considered in a non-sentimental 
way, while prioritising campaigns 
for progressive demands. The latter 
was also a point made by journalist 
Susan McKay, who urged the left to 
look to the events of today, rather 
than lingering on the past. 

I argued that the border poll on the 
terms of the GFA wouldbe profoundly 
undemocratic. The agreement states 
that the UK secretary of state should 
call a referendum “if at any time it 
appears likely to him that a majority 
of those voting would express a wish 
that Northern Ireland should cease 
to be part of the United Kingdom 
and form part of a united Ireland”. 
We do not know what will satisfy 
the secretary of state. It could be a 
consistent majority in opinion polls, 
a Catholic majority in a census or a 
nationalist majority in the assembly. 
However, it is up to the secretary of 


state to decide whether his - or her - 


Richard Boyd Barret: 
) tailing behind 
Sinn Fein’s 
constitutional 
nationalism 


conditions have been met.’ If the UK 
government is satisfied, two separate 
referendums would be held - north 
and south - but it is unclear on what 
terms and what the question would 
be. Following a positive vote it is 
unknown what would happen next, 
with the likelihood of a protracted 


holding period. 

Since 1998 the GFA has 
cemented and worsened existing 
divisions. Moreover, any move 


towards demanding a border poll 
will trigger Protestant, Unionist and 
Loyalist mobilisations. Some SWN 
members argued that a border poll 
is a “democratic right’, but that is 
evidently not true, as things stand. It 
is totally at the discretion of the UK 
government as to whether it allows 
a referendum to take place, and on 
what basis. The same goes with the 
republic. 

It was encouraging that all 
conference participants from the 
north responded to my point with a 
robust condemnation of the GFA. 
Experienced political _ activists 
argued that it has institutionalised 
sectarianism and slanted the political 
process. Contentious motions need 
a ‘cross-community vote’, with 
a majority in the unionist/loyalist 
and nationalist/republican _ blocs. 
This veto has been used again and 
again to block progressive demands. 
There is also a divvying out of plum 
positions between the two blocs. 
Others stressed that the GFA meant 
major obstacles in building a struggle 
across the traditional divides. It 1s 
clear therefore that the Good Friday 
agreement must be challenged - and 
ended - not relied upon as the avenue 
to progress. 

In contrast to the SWN’s Kieran 
Allen and his call for a “popular 
movement” for a united Ireland, what 
we need is a working class solution. 
We need to build a struggle to end 
the rule of the GFA and demand all- 
Ireland unity on a democratic basis, 
with immediate demands for British 
withdrawal and guaranteed rights for 
Protestants in the north. Jumping on 
the border poll bandwagon will not 
transform the GFA - it will transform 
the left. The SWN will be doing the 
work of SF and taking socialists even 
further towards green nationalism. 

It was instructive that one of the 
invited speakers was former East 
Lothian Scottish National Party 
MP, George Kerevan. He described 
himself as a Marxist (he is a former 
member of the International Marxist 
Group). Kerevan left the SNP in 
March along with Alex Salmond to 
set up the Alba Party. He commended 
the manifesto of his new party as 
an example of what to do in order 
to “hasten the break-up of the UK 
state’. A cursory glance at Alba’s 
website makes clear that it is an 
ageressively nationalist party, which 
makes no mention of socialism, 
never mind the working class @ 


Notes 


1. irishtimes.com/news/politics/more-than- 
half-of-voters-want-border-polls-north-and- 
south-1.4167428. 

2. irishtimes.com/news/ireland/irish-news/narrow- 
majority-of-ni-voters-support-remaining-in-uk- 
poll-1.4542944. 

3. belfasttelegraph.co.uk/news/northern-ireland/ 
jim-wells-claims-dup-pressure-overgay-conversion- 
therapy-vote-amid-party-mass-rebellion-40357155. 
html. 

4. liverpool.ac.uk/media/livacuk/research/ 
heroimages/The-University-of-Liverpool-NI- 
General-Election-Survey-2019-March-20.pdf. 

5. instituteforgovernment.org.uk/explainers/irish- 
reunification. 
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held on June 18 and so far it is not 

clear who will be the candidates 
proposed by the many Islamic 
Republic factions and who will be 
accepted by the Guardian Council, 
which is responsible for vetting the 
candidates’ religious and _ political 
credentials. 

However, unofficial electioneering 
has started and - despite predictions 
that this might be a boring election 
between two military men, or 
between a rightwing conservative 
cleric and a military man - it looks 
like the supreme leader and Iran’s 
Islamic regime have decided to spice 
up the election, presumably to avoid 
a painfully low turnout. Speculation 
is growing that a number of reformist 
candidates will stand. 

Iran’s supreme leader, ayatollah 
Ali Khamenei is supposed to be 
impartial and above such mundane 
matters, but members of his team 
often have a quiet word with those 
they do not want to stand. In the 
last presidential elections in 2016, it 
was widely assumed that Khamenei 
intervened to stop former president 
Mahmoud Ahmadinejad running. 
This year there are reports that the 
supreme leader has told Sayyid 
Hassan Khomeini, grandson of the 
founder of the Islamic Republic, 
Ruhollah Khomeini, not to stand. 
Khomeini junior is said to be close 
to the ‘reformist’ factions of the 
regime. 

The obvious candidate of the 
conservative faction would have 
been ayatollah Ebrahim Raisi, who 
stood against Hassan Rouhani in 
2016 and is currently head of the 
judiciary. However, according to the 
rumour mill in Tehran, Khamenei 
has told him not to stand, as he 
would prefer a military candidate to 
represent the right. In fact so far three 
current and former commanders of 
the Revolutionary Guard (IRGC) 
have announced their wish to stand 
as candidates. 


‘Reformist’ 


Last week, Sayyid Mostafa Tajzadeh 
announced his candidacy. Tajzadeh 
was a ‘reformist’ member of the 
Islamic Iran Participation Front, 
who was briefly acting minister of 
the interior during the presidency 
of Mohammad Khatami (1997- 
2005). He was later held in Evin 
prison between 2009 and 2016 
for supporting the Iranian Green 
Movement, which has nothing to 
do with environmental concerns, 
but was formed in opposition to 
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president Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, 
following the disputed presidential 
elections of 2009. He was convicted 
of “assembly and collusion against 
national security” and “propaganda 
against the regime”. 

The following are translations 
of extracts from his first statement, 
announcing his candidacy: 


Iran and Iranians suffer from 
the failure of incompetent and 
corrupt rulers, chronic inflation, 
discrimination, a rentier economy 
and _—spervasive corruption, 
social anomalies, expensive 
and unnecessary contradictions 
with the United States, back- 
breaking sanctions, as well as the 
consequences of a deadly virus, 
Corona. 

The government’s inability to 
adapt itself to national and global 
developments, dissatisfaction and 
general despair is the result of 
censorship, removal of competent 
officials for the sake of imposing 
more security and encouraging a 
militarist environment .... 

I... enter the presidential 
election field with the pure spirit 
of martyrs of justice and freedom 


I come to defend the rights 
of the disadvantaged, especially 
the workers and teachers and all 
those who get a fixed salary, those 
who suffer from the pressures of 
sanctions ... 

I come to remove all forms of 
discrimination against women. 

I come to abolish all sanctions 
by eliminating tension and 
normalising relations with the 
United States and expanding 
events with all countries from 
China and Russia to Europe and 
India ... 

We come to enable civil 
institutions and ensure free 
circulation of information and 
freedom of the virtual space ... 

I am coming to speed up the 
development of the country with 
an efficient, young and inclusive 
government, the livelihood of 
the people is improved and the 
rights and dignity of all Iranians 
are secured irrespective of their 
ethnicity, religion ... 

I will be the voice of the 
voiceless in this election with 
the help of god and the support 
of the people; the voice of those 
who face repression in 1396 and 
October 1398 [references to two 
periods of severe repression in 
January 2018 and October 2019, 
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using the Iranian calendar]; the 
victims of the Ukrainian plane 
crash [brought down by the 
Iranian Revolutionary Guards, 
who mistook it for a US military 
aircraft in January 2020]; those 
marginalised and ignored ... 


Of course, with this ‘extremist’ 
manifesto it is unlikely that Tajzadeh 
will be acceptable to the Council of 
Guardians, which vets all candidates, 
and currently even the ‘reformist’ 
media in Tehran do not see him with 
much of achance. So it could be that, 
as far as ‘reformists’ are concerned, 
he is the stalking horse paving the 
way for the candidacy of another. 

Tajzadeh followed this initial 
manifesto-style statement with 
participation in an online Q&A 
session. At least 12,000 social media 
users were listening, many overseas, 
ranging from  ‘reformists’ and 
conservative loyalists to opponents 
of the regime who actually call for 
its overthrow, and Tajzadeh tried to 
answer all the questions. 

In order to get past the Council of 
Guardians he is clearly attempting 
to organise a popular campaign that 
cannot be ignored by the authorities, 
and the online events were part of 
this tactic. He claims to have the 
endorsement of Mehdi Karroubi 
- one of the leaders of the Green 
movement, who is currently under 
a reduced form of house arrest. On 
rumours that ayatollah Khamenei’s 
son might succeed him as supreme 
leader, Tajzadeh said he believed the 
supreme leader is ‘too wise’ to go for 
an option based on inheritance. 

However, both the manifesto 
and the Q&A session are clear 
examples of the limitations of 
Iran’s ‘reformists’. For a start no 
politician in his/her right mind says 
they are in favour of the powerful, 
the rich. No-one claims to be for 
corruption or incompetence, so 
all this is just pie in the sky. More 
significantly his initial statement 
had nothing on economic policy. 


The ‘reformist’ factions of the 
Iranian regime have presided 
over decades of neoliberalism: 
unprecedented privatisation 


has played its part in increasing 
the gap between the rich and 
poor, while endemic corruption, 
the casualisation of labour, the 
abolition of tens of thousands of 
full-time jobs, the systematic non- 
payment of wages - all have played 
their part in creating the current 
disastrous situation. These will 
not just go away if sanctions are 


Electioneering without candidates 


Yassamine Mather attacks the sham presi 


removed and global trade picks up. 

And the man who spent seven 
years in jail for supporting the Green 
movement ‘reformists’ will not say 
a word against the supreme leader. 


Say ‘No!’ 

The current foreign minister, 
Javad Zarif, who is apparently ‘the 
most popular politician inside the 
country’, claims he will not stand 
as a candidate. However, that has 
not stopped the leaking of an audio 
tape, from February 2021, which 
highlights the conflict between 
the ‘reformist’ and conservative 
factions of the regime. It was sent 
to a number of Persian media outlets 
outside Iran, including BBC Persian 
and Iran International TV (or Bin 
Salman International, as many 
Iranians call it), which is financed 
by Saudi Arabia. It is too early to 
say if the tape will damage Zarif or 
enhance his chances if he stands - 
and if he gets through the Council of 
Guardians vetting. 

However, contrary to all the fuss 
in both the Iranian and global media, 
there were no major surprises in 
the leaked audio file. There was, 
however, confirmation by Zarif of 
the conflict between the ministry of 
foreign affairs and the Revolutionary 
Guards regarding all aspects of 
foreign policy, from the nuclear deal 
to intervention in Syria and relations 
with Russia. 

According to Zarif, “Many 
diplomatic prices that we paid were 
because the [military] field was a 
priority.” More controversially, he 
says that general Qasem Soleimani, 
who was assassinated by the US in 
January 2020, used to instruct him 
on how to conduct international 
negotiations: 


Almost every time I went for 
talks, it was Martyr Soleimani 
who said: “I want you to get this 
advantage, this point.” He said: 
“When you go to talk to [Russian 
foreign minister] Lavrov, get 
points 1, 2, 3 and 4 ... If I had 
said something like, “Don’t use 
Iran Aur [civilian] planes on the 
Tehran-Syria route [for military 
purposes]’, he would not have 
accepted my suggestion.” 


It is clear from the tape that he and 
Soleimani argued extensively about 
the issue of civilian flights carrying 
military personnel or equipment to 
Syria. He also claims it was John 
Kerry, US secretary of state under 
Barack Obama, who divulged secret 







dential election and the imperialist-financed opposition alike 
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information about the Revolutionary 
Guards intervention in Syria that he 
did not know. 

Again according to Zarif, Russia 
was against the Iran nuclear deal 
(before and even after it was signed) 
and it was Russia that encouraged 
and succeeded in getting Iran more 
involved in the Syrian civil war by 
convincing Sole:mani. 

The general consensus is_ that 
the leak was designed to ruin 
Zarif’s chances, should he stand as 
a presidential candidate, but I am 
not so sure. As far as the Islamic 
Republic of Iran is concerned, 
nothing is what it seems: it could be 
a deliberate attempt to increase the 
popularity of Zarif or whoever will 
be the reformist faction’s candidate. 
It could be a deliberate attempt by 
those close to the supreme leader 
to make the incoming elections 
more ‘exciting’ than what has been 
predicted. It could be part of a 
plan to show the foreign ministry 
as ‘reasonable and moderate’ 
negotiators in the current talks in 
Vienna - who knows? 

One _ possibility is that 
broadcasters on the idiotic exiled, 
foreign-paid Persian-speaking 
media, who constantly predict the 
forthcoming downfall of the Islamic 
Republic, have once again fallen 
into a trap set by their enemy. Iran’s 
Shia rulers have survived 42 years in 
power because they are very good at 
re-inventing themselves as religious 
or pragmatic, moderate or hard-line, 
depending on what is more likely to 
guarantee their survival. 

The Iranian left and the defenders 
of the Iranian working class must 
boycott these sham __ elections. 
However, we must at the same time 
expose and distance ourselves from 
rightwing, royalist, imperialist- 
financed boycotters. After all, the 
ex-shah boasted that he had forced 
the two legal parties of his time - the 
ones he labelled the ‘yes party’ and 
the ‘of course party’ - to join forces 
in one new party, called Rastakhiz, 
in 1975. 

The supporters of the 1953 
US-backed coup, the supporters 
of the shah, those financed by 
reactionary US _ institutions, 
such as the Republican, Zionist- 
financed National Endowment 
for Democracy - none of these 
will bring ‘democracy’ to Iran. 
The coming election will be a 
good time to say ‘No!’ to both the 
Islamic Republic, including its 
many factions, and its reactionary 
opponents @ 
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TURKEY 








Hauled before courts of injustice 


Against the background of continuing tensions in Syria and Iraq, Esen Uslu reports 
on the legal assault on the internal Kurdish opposition 


new and_ all-encompassing 
y Yen challenge against the 

soft-left, pro-Kurdish HDP 
(People’s Democratic Party) has 
started in Ankara’s criminal courts. 
The trumped-up charges against 
over 100 leading figures in the party 
are mostly related to speeches made 
by HDP members in parliament 
during the defence of the town of 
Kobane. This was the fight put up 
by Kurdish freedom fighters against 
the Islamic State onslaught in Syria 
in 2014. The indictments are for 
murder! Then there are allegations 
based on statements made by 
secret witnesses, along with a lot 
of conjecture. All this was deemed 
a proper basis of indictment by the 
court, which means that trials are to 
go ahead. 

Even the simplest decorum 
and pretence of being an impartial 
law court went unobserved. The 
courtroom was so full of the 
gendarmerie and other security 
personnel that entry was denied to 
defence lawyers on the grounds 
of lack of space! While the bill of 
indictment is an example of intention 
of malice, the decisions to remand so 
many people 1n custody were superb 
examples of judges disregarding 
the letter and spirit of the law, not 
to mention the principles of natural 
justice. The judges are hand-picked 
and appointed by president Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan. 

The allegedly binding rulings of 
the European Court of Human Rights 
were disregarded. Meanwhile the 
media and government propaganda 
machinery are bombarding citizens 
with nationalist and militaristic 
messages. Clearly there has been no 
change in the Kurdish policy of the 
Turkish state - the same show has 
been staged time and again since 
the 1920s. The only recent change 
is that the coalition formed around 
Erdogan now seems unelectable. 

In other words, to ensure the 
continuation of the same overall 
policy, Kurds will be battered more 
and more. Only a war footing will 
provide the basis to make Erdogan 
electable once more - cowing the 
state’s enemies in order to win an 
election. 

The regime lost a key supporter 
when Donald Trump was defeated. 
Joe Biden was known to be less than 
comfortable with Erdogan as an ally, 
and following his election did not 
bother, unlike Trump, to give him a 
call. The first such call was actually 
to notify Erdogan that, as promised 
during his election campaign, 
Biden would use the ‘g word’ in 
a statement released on April 24, 
on the anniversary of Armenian 
genocide (1915-17). 

The term ‘genocide’ had not been 
publicly used previously by US 
presidents in relation to the slaughter 
of around one million Armenians. 
Every time a president seemed likely 
to use that word there was some crisis 
that made Turkey indispensable to 
the US, so the ‘g word’ was never 
used. In line with Turkey’s requests: 
for example, Barack Obama used 
the Armenian term, ‘Medz Yeghern’ 
(Great Calamity), instead. 

When Biden’s statement was 
made public, the state propaganda 
machine went into overdrive, but 
internationally Turkey’s hands were 
full of problems and at this time the 
regime 1s not in a position to quarrel 
with the US president. However, 
Erdogan also knows that the US use 
of the word ‘genocide’ is usually 
accompanied with placating noises 
- in other words, the understanding 


Kurdish freedom fighters have been cynically used 


is that the US will turn a blind eye 
to yet another Turkish military 
onslaught against the Kurds. 


Dirty war 


In fact a combined forces operation, 
named ‘Claw Lightning’, bringing 
together both the airforce and 
special forces on the ground, was 
immediately unleashed on northern 
Iraqi territory. According to official 
reports, more than one thousand 
targets were bombed and targeted 
by UAVs, long-range artillery and 
multiple rocket launchers. This 
time the Qandil mountains, where 
the headquarters of the Kurdistan 
Workers Party (PKK) is known to 
be, was also targeted, using locally 
built long-range stand-off missiles, 
fired from aircraft flying in Turkish- 
controlled airspace. 

Helicopter-borne special forces 
landed at key road junctions to 
disrupt supply routes from Iraqi 
Kurdistan to Syrian Kurdistan, as 
well as infiltration routes leading 
into Turkey. According to official 
reports, scores of Kurdish militants 
were killed, while civilian casualties 
are not disclosed. 

Apart from  militarist 
nationalist propaganda, 
achievements of the 
remain obscure. Since 2019, 
several ‘Claw’ operations have 
been conducted in the same region. 
Many Kurdish militants have been 
killed, caves they used blown up, 
and ammunition and _ explosives 
destroyed. However, the Qandil 
mountains stronghold and supply 
routes between Iraqi and Syrian 
Kurdistan are still in operation. The 
military ‘solution’ to the ‘Kurdish 
problem’ - in every case repeated 
with much fanfare - remains elusive. 

The dirty war campaigns carried 
out through IS and other proxy 
forces have also failed, and each 
time their rout was only averted by 
the intervention of Turkish armed 
forces, as happened in Idlib in Syria 
in 2017. Unless there is a major shift 
in the regional balance of forces, the 
dream of Erdogan and the army top 
brass of acontinuous belt of occupied 
and ‘pacified’ zones along the 
southern border seems impossible 
to achieve. Yet all Turkey’s ‘official’ 
opposition parties - that is, the 
parliamentary opposition, excluding 
the HDP and other minor left parties, 
still delude themselves with the 
same ideas and dutifully support 
Turkish aggression in Iraq and Syria. 
Everybody pretends that, with the 
adoption of this or that tactic, such 
military operations will succeed, and 
consequently the dirty war on the 
Kurds goes on and on. 


and 
other 
operation 


But back to the internal assault 
on the HDP. Will the party be able 
to use the upcoming bout of trials 
as a people’s tribunal in order to 
expose the facts? The Turkish 
regime is quite experienced in 
preventing such occurrences and 
is quite capable of drowning out 
dissenting voices in the courts as 
well as on the streets. The Kurdish 
press abroad, as well as social media 
channels, are utilised to the utmost, 
but the official censorship and rules 
imposed, with which the owners of 
the media willingly comply, do not 
allow any cracks. 

The European Union and the 
USA stand aloof from the Kurdish 
situation in Turkey under the pretext 
of not interfering in Turkey’s 
‘domestic policies’. Meanwhile, 
in Iraq and Syria, cooperation 
with local loyal Kurdish forces is 
more important to them. So long as 
they in turn cooperate with forces 
loyal to Kurdish Democratic Party 
leader Masoud Barzani in Iraqi 
Kurdistan, the problem of the 
PKK being kept ‘under control’ 
by Turkey is acceptable. In Syria, 
Kurdish fighters have been utilised 
to provide boots on the ground for 
the American control of oilfields 
and in return Kurdish forces were 
provided with limited supplies, 





enabling them to continue fighting 
the pro-US war, but not anything 
else. 

As for the Russians, they are quite 
happy if Syrian Kurds are forced by 
Turkish attacks to cooperate with 
the Assad regime. The rule 1s, apart 
from minimal measures at critical 
times, do nothing to upset their 
precious new customer, Turkey. 

Iran, the other — significant 
presence in the region, maintains 
an ambivalent attitude towards 
Kurdish freedom fighters in the 
light of its own quarrel with the 
Kurdistan Regional Government 
in Iraq - considered to be made up 
of upstarts with ambitions on Iraqi 
territory. In Syria its position 1s 
more akin to that of the Russians. 
As for the Gulf states, which were 
more actively involved when IS 
was on the rise, after its defeat 
by Kurdish forces, their Islamist 
groups are now fighting a rearguard 
action. 

Against the background of such 
a complicated situation, things are 
likely to remain unchanged until 
a major shift occurs in the region. 
However, we should not forget 
that the Middle East as a whole is 
rife with extreme contradictions 
that may give rise to unexpected 
developments at any time @ 


Two days left 


s I write, there are just two 
days left to reach our £2,000 
fighting fund target for April, but 
at the moment we don’t even 
have £1,500. 

Unfortunately the last week 
has been another disappointing 
one - a mere £170 came our 
way, taking the running total to 
just £1,457. There were, despite 
that, a couple of highlights which 
stood out: £50 donations from 
both DB (via PayPal) and JT 
(standing order). Other SOs were 
from DR (£25), DG (£20), GT 
(£15) and JM (£10). But that’s it, 
I’m afraid. 

So can we get there? Yes, we 
can. Either follow DB’s lead and 
click on our PayPal button; or log 
on to your online bank account 
and make a transfer. That’s 
preferable for us, of course, as 
there’s no fee deducted - make 
the payment to account number 
00744310 (sort code: 30-99-64). 
Please make sure it lands in our 





account by Friday April 30. 

We need to ensure we reach 
that £2K target whenever we can 
- especially now that we’re about 
to resume printing. It looks like 
that’s going to happen by early 
June, so there’s something to 
look forward to! 

Don’t forget what the Weekly 
Worker - alone amongst the left 
press - stands for: the unity of 
all Marxists on a_ principled, 
Marxist and, above all, genuinely 
democratic basis. If you agree 
with that aim - which needs to 
happen sooner rather than later 
- then please help ensure we 
not only keep publishing, but 
improve and expand the content 
of our paper. 

You know what to do! @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 





What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


™ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we Seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


—@ Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 1s 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—H Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


— Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M@ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: 


creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 
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Chatham Hou House ‘left’ 


Who stands for what and who says what - such basic information should not be treated as the private 
property of a select few. Derek James s calls a openness 


A 





fter over a year of ‘political 
lockdown’ following Labour’s 
general election defeat in 
2019, the election of Keir Starmer 
as Labour leader and the continuing 
witch-hunt, the Labour left now 
stands at something of a crossroads. 
The ‘official left’, in the form of the 
Socialist Campaign Group of MPs 
and the left trade union officials, 
have largely kept their heads down, 
hoping perhaps for better days ahead. 
Wishful thinking! 

The defeat of the Corbyn 
movement and the ascendancy of 
the Labour right has only produced 
demoralisation and _ disintegration 
on the Labour left. Leaving aside 
the expulsions and _ suspensions, 
thousands have left the party, either 
going into ‘activist campaigns’, such 
as ‘Kill the Bill’, or dropping out of 
politics altogether. 

Groups that were established to 
organise the left in the Constituency 
Labour Parties and trade unions, such 
as the Labour Left Alliance, have also 
suffered from the same process of 
disorientation. In a series of online 
conferences, rallies and meetings 
since March 2020, comrades have 
come together to discuss how we 
might rally the Labour left and carry 
the fight to the right, but all that seems 
to have happened is a proliferation of 
networks and campaigns that have not 
gone very far. 

It was in this light that the LLA’s 
organising group (OG) met on 
Saturday April 24, with ‘left unity’ 
high on its agenda. In particular, 
members of the OG were eagerly 
anticipating a report about recent 
developments and the news (first 
heard in March) that sections of the 
organised left in the party and trade 
unions had been meeting to discuss 
a strategy to reorientate and rebuild 
after the defeats we have suffered. 
From the start we in Labour Party 
Marxists had warmly welcomed 
these discussions and fully supported 
the participation of the LLA in any 
such initiative, especially if it aimed 
to develop a common left slate for 
future national executive committee 
and other internal party elections. 

However, our hopes that this 
initiative might actually be based 
on the adoption of a serious and 
principled politics were dashed. The 
report from the LLA representatives 
who had attended the meetings and 
the discussion on the OG showed just 
how far away this ‘left unity’ project 
really is from such politics and - what 
was worse - how far the majority of 
the LLA leadership were willing to go 
along with it. 
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Politics should not be a matter of secrecy 


the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, is, of course, a bourgeois 
think tank that provides a platform 
for political insiders to express 
themselves with what for them 


amounts to a rare honesty. 
Current presidents are Baroness 
Manningham-Buller (former MIS5 


director), Lord Darling of Roulanish 
(former Labour chancellor) and 
Sir John Major (former Tory prime 
minister). The so-called Chatham 
House rule was adopted in 1927, 
and states: “When a meeting, or part 
thereof, is held ... participants are free 
to use the information received, but 
neither the identity nor the affiliation 
of the speaker(s), nor that of any other 
participant, may be revealed.” 

LLA officers seem to have 
taken this to the point where the 
“information received” is itself to 
be guarded. Even the LLA’s own 
discussion on the left unity meetings 
finds itself going unmentioned in the 
OG’s official minutes. Unbelievable! 
Why the secrecy? Concealing political 
participants, political differences and 
political proposals from rank-and-file 
scrutiny 1s par for the course for the 
bureaucrats and careerists, but what 
has the authentic left got to hide? Why 
can’t we know who has been attending 
the left unity meetings and learn what 
they said? Reports are circulating 
that Shami Chakrabarti has chaired 
meetings, with leading trade unionists 
from Unite, the Fire Brigades Union, 
the Bakers, Food and Allied Workers’ 
Union and representatives from over 
30 Labour left groups. The state and 
Keir Starmer certainly know who 
was there: why can’t the rank-and- 
file members of the labour movement 
know as well? 

The Chatham House rule should 
have no place in the workers’ 
movement. The left must tell the truth 
to the working class: when it comes 
to politics we have nothing to hide; 
democracy requires knowledge and 
the open expression of differences, 
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not privileged access to information, 
gagging orders and a secret inner- 
circle of unknown individuals. After 
all, knowledge is power. It enables 
everyone in a democratic organisation 
to understand what is going on, make 
judgements and take action on the 
basis of all the facts, not just what a 
select few wants to let us know. 

The LLA was’ formed by 
leftwingers who rejected _ the 
control-freakery of Jon Lansman’s 
Momentum project. Yet now, by 
going along with the vow of silence 
imposed by the official left, the LLA 
leadership is effectively colluding 
in the same secretive politics and 
bureaucratic manoeuvring. This ‘left 
unity’ project is already repeating 
the deficiencies of the previous form 
of left unity it is meant to replace - 
the Centre-Left Grassroots Alliance 
(CLGA), in which a stultifying unity 
is imposed from the top and from 
which the politics of the militant 
left are excluded. In last year’s NEC 
elections, the LLA rejected that 
position: why retreat now, by falling 
in behind the official left, when 
the need to assert an authentic left 
position is all the greater? 


Principle 

The cause of unity must go hand- 
in-hand with principle: if we 
simply repeat the compromises and 
bureaucratic politics of the past, this 
can only produce yet more defeats 
for the left.' The authentic left should 
not be content to merely act as spear- 
carriers or voting fodder for the 
official left, but should instead put 
forward principled conditions for its 
support during any discussions about 
joint actions. In this spirit, supporters 
of LPM presented a motion to the 
LLA’s OG. Amongst its key sections 
was this argument: 


The slate should have a clearly 
defined, principled basis, which 
all candidates must sign up to. 








While the specific demands can 
be defined during the discussions, 
they should include elements such 
as the rejection of the International 
Holocaust Remembrance 
Association (IHRA) misdefinition 
of anti-Semitism, and the re- 
admittance of comrades suspended 
or expelled during both the ‘first’ 
and ‘second’ waves of the witch- 
hunt, along with democratic 
demands, such as ‘a worker’s 
MP on a worker’s wage’ and the 
accountability of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party to the NEC and the 
party conference. 


The motion also put forward a clear 
strategy that the LLA should adopt 
during any negotiations about a 
common slate. Bearing in mind the 
strong showing of candidates the 
LLA supported during the 2020 
NEC elections, LPM asserted that 
the LLA should have a candidate on 
any common left slate in a winnable 
position, not just a token slot at the 
bottom of the list. The LLA should 
not just go along for the ride: as far 
as LPM was concerned, it should 
not be a case of ‘unity’ at any price 
- essentially a repeat of “the tried and 
failed politics of the past that resulted 
in unacceptable compromises and 
countless retreats by the official 
Labour left’, as our motion put it. It 
concluded with a clear, principled 
position that, if an agreement on these 
terms cannot be reached amongst the 
left, the LLA should stand its own 
slate of candidates on a principled 
platform. 

In the discussion, the same 
tendencies to compromise quickly 
became apparent. Although there 
was no objection to the specific 
demands that the LPM argued should 
be “the clearly defined, principled 
basis which all candidates must sign 
up to”, setting “conditions for our 
support during these discussions” was 
too rigid and would tie the hands of 
the LLA leadership, should they be 
lucky enough to be offered a seat at 
the negotiating table. We had to be 
flexible and not impose demands, 
we were told. Furthermore, by being 
insistent at this early stage, ‘the red 
lines’ LPM demanded would alienate 
potential supporters. 

In response to LPM comrades’ 
demands for a clear and principled 
position, supporters of the majority 
of the OG suggested that we were 
not serious about any negotiations 


Our movement’s 
organisational 
norms should 


not mimic the 
bourgeoisie 





for ‘left unity’ and that, if the LLA 
adopted the LPM motion, it might 
result in the LLA’s exclusion from 
any future meetings. All familiar 
stuff for comrades who have been 
around the Labour left for more 
than five minutes - except this 
time the arguments for taking 
things gently and not frightening 
the horses came not from careerist 
MPs or trade union bureaucrats, 
but from comrades in the LLA 
leadership, who think of themselves 
as principled, left militants! The 
amendment that watered down 
the LPM motion was carried by 
8 votes to 5 (no abstentions), with 
the substantive, neutered motion 
being passed by 9 votes to 5, with 
one abstention. Needless to say, our 
LPM comrades voted against the 
motion. 

It 1s clear that the LLA leadership 
will not be informing its supporters, 
or its affiliated organisations, about 
these secret negotiations. It seems 
happy to treat the Chatham House rule 
as a ‘superinjunction.” LPM comes 
from a different tradition, the tradition 
of openness and gaining strength by 
seeking out the truth. As Lenin put it: 
“publicity is a sword that itself heals 
the wounds it makes’”’.’ We, therefore, 
expose all the shady manoeuvres on 
the Labour left - from the split that led 
to two similar monthly publications 
called Labour Briefing to Jon 
Lansman’s Momentum coup in 
October 2016. 

This was an approach applied 
by our co-thinkers who founded 
The Leninist in 1981 and it is 
one that our political current has 
upheld in the various attempts to 
unite the left since the 1990s, such 
as the Socialist Alliance, Respect 
and Left Unity.’ It is one that we 
shall continue to adhere to. We are 
obliged to inform the rank and file 
about what is going on behind their 
backs, and to arm them with the 
principled politics needed to build 
a militant, principled and well- 
informed left @ 


Notes 


1. weeklyworker.co.uk/worker/1340/getting-our- 
act-together. 

2. marxists.org/archive/lenin/works/1913/apr/30. 
htm. 

3. For the article in The Leninist, see 
communistparty.co.uk/who-we-are/reforging-the- 
cpgb-198 1-present/founding-statement-of-the- 
leninist/. See also the Weekly Worker archive, and 
labourpartymarxists.org.uk/2012/05/3 1/divisions- 
surface-and-split-beckons/; labourpartymarxists.org. 
uk/2016/10/30/jon-lansmans-coup-in-momentum/. 
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